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GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
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John van Schaick, Jr. 
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Florence I. Adams. 

Editorial Assistant 
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Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


CO AMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other similar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
publie library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing Houge 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


THE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The new president of the Universalist 
Publishing House is Cornelius A. Parker, 
the deficit has been greatly cut down, the 
plans to balance the budget have been 
made, a merger with The Christian Register 
and a working agreement with Advance 
are up for discussion, our assets are fully 
$300,000, and everybody is full of cheer 
and courage. 

This in a nutshell is the story which 
comes from the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the corporation at the Hotel 
Westminster, Boston, Wednesday, May 
Bhs 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., entertained 
the trustees at luncheon at 1 p.m. Those 
present were the president, Dr. Lowe, the 
treasurer, Gardner B. Wardwell, the clerk, 


- Nowell Ingalls, and the following trustees, 


the first four of whom are directors: Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Arthur H. Britton, Ar- 
thur W. Peirce, A. Ingham Bicknell, Asa 
M. Bradley, Robert W. Hill, Seth R. 
Brooks, Nathalie B. Upton, Harold I. 
Merrill, Arthur M. Soule, Herbert D. 
Goff, and Carl A. Hempel. 

Dr. Lowe presided until called away. 
Before going he announced that he could 
not accept a re-election as president. 
He expressed deep pleasure at the encour- 
aging showing of the year. 

Asa M. Bradley, chzirman of the nomi- 
nating committee, brought in the following 
report: 

President, Cornelius A. Parker. Treas- 
urer, Gardner B. Wardwell. Clerk, Nowell 
F. Ingalls. Directors: A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Arthur H. Britton, Victor A. Friend, 
Nowell F. Ingalls, Gustave H. Leining, 
John S$. Lowe, Arthur W. Peirce. 

Mr. Wardwell brought in a detailed re- 
port. Judge Hill led in the discussion of 
the figures and in bringing out their mean- 
ing. 

In substance the deficit for 1932-338 was 
$16,354.86, and for 1983-84, $12,012.35. 
Included in the deficit for this year were 
two items which show the actual deficit 
to be much less. One item of $2,000 in the 
deficit was old Sunday school lessons of no 
value charged off, and another item of 
$5,624.53 represented money placed in the 
sinking fund account of the Medford 
real estate. So the actual deficit was a 
little over $4,000. 

Use of joint pages with The Christian 
Register, the getting rid of 859 Boylston 
St. and the purchase of property in Med- 
ford, and strict economies of administration 
and loyal support of friends, have made this 
showing possible. 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell told the story 
of the real estate transactions of the year. 
A real estate problem in recent years has 
been apt to send a chill to the stoutest 
heart. Mr. Bicknell told why the di- 
rectors had sold and bought. The trus- 
tees were greatly pleased with the ac- 
count. 

Dr. John van Schaick discussed frankly 


several matters not yet at a stage where 
news can be given out. He said that every 
week brought news of the embarrassment 
or failure of some religious journal. Pa- 
pers frequently had the choice of combin- 
ing or going down. In the depression our 
Publishing House stood as an example of 
stability. He said that we had competent 
men on our board of directors who gave 
brain power and strength to our business 
problems. The fly in our ointment was 
the loss of subscribers. While the process 
had been lessened, it had gone on. We 
must get_new sources of supply. 

Mr. Brooks, Dr. Peirce, Mr. Bradley, 
Judge Hill and others entered heartily 
into a serious, constructive discussion of 
the future of the paper. The meeting was 
most profitable and the trustees in all 
essentials were united. 

JVs 


x x 


RUFUS H. DIX 


Rev. Rufus Hopkins Dix, minister of 
the Universalist church in Fort Plain, 
New York, died suddenly Monday, May 
28. 

Mr. Dix was born Dec. 28, 1877, at Hol- 
liston, Mass., the son of Francis G. and 
Elizabeth C. Dix. He was educated at 
the Ashland (Mass.) High School and at 
the Theological School in Canton, N. Y., 
graduating in 1901. He was ordained 
to the Universalist ministry in June, 
1908. 

On June 27, 1906, he was married at 
Warren, Mass., to Florence M. Blair, who 
survives him. His pastorates have been |} 
Rumford Falls, Me., 1901-02, Warren, |] 
Mass., 1902-08, South Boston, Mass., 
1903-07, Amesbury, Mass., 1907-10, Wey- 
mouth, Mass., 1910-14, Newtonville, 
Mass., 1914-20, Cleveland, Ohio, 1920-28, 
Fort Plain, N. Y., 1928. | 

For three years he was secretary of the || 
Massachusetts Fellowship Committee, and 
during the World War he served the Y. M. 
C. A. for six months. 

The funeral services Thursday, May 31, 
were conducted by Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
State Superintendent, Rey. Clinton A. 
Moulton of Dolgeville, and the Rev. W. H. 
Hammersly, pastor of the Fort Plain 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Fort Plain Standard calls Mr. Dix 
one “of the most popular clergymen the 
town has ever had.” “He was,’’ says the |} 
Siandard, “a man of pleasing personality 
who quickly made friends, not only with |} 
the members of the Universalist church, |} 
but others of the community as well.” 

The Standard emphasizes his com- 
munity spirit and public services. 

The paper also comments on the sorrow 
that has come to this parish in the death 
from heart trouble, while serving this 
church, of the last three pastors, Rev. 
Herbert Frank Moulton, Rev. Henry B. 
Taylor and Mr. Dix. 

Mr. Dix is survived not only by his 
wife, but by two brothers. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Is Property Then So Damnable? 


ERHAPS it is a feeling of guilt—we may be 
self-conscious and on the defensive— or, having 
determined our course, we may want to defend 

it, but something, wise or unwise, good or bad, impels 
us to raise the question as to the intellectual and moral 
soundness of the current identification of Christianity 
with socialism or communism. There is a tremendous 
outery in The Christian Century and other religious 
papers, in our church conventions and in local pul- 
pits, against our economic system—a demand that 
the church separate itself from the present scheme of 
things (although to do it the church will have to turn 
hermit and go to Sahara or the South Pole), a clear 
naming of financial investments as works of the devil, 
and a grand rallying of the church clans for haircloth 
shirts and poverty. 

There is so much foolishness and selfishness on 
the side of this matter which we would defend, and so 
much wisdom and unselfishness on the side that we 
would attack, that at times we feel like taking to the 
Sahara and South Pole trails ourselves. 

But before we go, let us ask where in ethics or 
religion there can be found any justification for the 
dodger or the quitter? This abandonment of in- 
dividual responsibility and individual use of power is 
nothing less than quitting. It is getting rid of some- 
thing that may be a curse or a blessing just because it 
so often is a curse. We do not like that attitude. It 
is akin to staying out of corrupt politics so as to keep 
our own robes spotless. 

This world of ours has advanced along the road 
of private ownership of property, a recognition of 
industry and thrift as virtues, a care lest thrift turn 
into avarice, a teaching that power, whether it comes 
through brains or position or money, is a sacred trust, 
that some things we can do better by ourselves and 
some things we can do better by working together, but 
that, whether we work by ourselves or together, 
nobility obliges us to work for the common good. 

Nobody has had a much better chance to see both 
the virtues and the vices of government clerks than 
we have had, and we admire and love many of them, 
but we do not want to see the entire population turned 
into government clerks. We think that it is far better 
to run more of our business for ourselves and discharge 
political responsibility through town meetings. 


In other words, great as is the abuse of power by 
individuals, necessary as it is to curb the selfish and 
ruthless, we believe that we can deal with these ills 
better than we could with the greater ill of tyrants 
drunk with power operating everything from a 
capital. 

Nor will we be deterred from arguing along these 
lines because the devil and his satellites, the tory and 
the militarist, talk in the same way. 

The devil (pardon the personification, you lib- 
eral literalists) does fully as much harm in searing the 
timid off a good argument as he does in propagating 
a bad one. 

A man is blind who does not see, in part at least, 
great social changes going on about us. Need we say 
that we sympathize with most of them? Need we 
again voice our approval of every effort in the direction 
of work for all human beings and a higher standard of 
living? More wheat, more cotton, more oranges, more 
milk, more beef, better fed children, a stronger race 
physically, are things that all men of sensibility and 
sense are working for. We are not afraid of methods 
labeled socialistic. We are merely unconvinced by 
doctrinaire socialists. We are not scared because a 
system is loosely called capitalistic. We are merely 
determined that brigands called capitalists shall not 
rule. 

There is always need to be concerned over the 
state of things and to be up and doing, but is the grave 
concern at the present hour fully justified? Was there 
ever a time when sensitiveness to the ills of others was 
greater, or the level of group action higher? We have 
a lot to do to bring the Kingdom of Heaven to earth, 
but we have been moving steadily that way. 

We believe that progress will continue, not of 
itself but by the toil and sacrifice of good men and 
women, many of whom own and will continue to own 
stocks and bonds, farms and factories, mines and or- 
chards. 

In the future as in the past, some will succumb 
to the love of money, the root of all evil, some will 
have to be rapped on the knuckles to make them let 
go, but an increasing number will act like good stew- 
ards, and use money and everything else that they 
have to promote justice and brotherhood in the 
earth. 


See 
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THE MIGHTY DUTCH IN A PANIC 


OLLAND, the refuge of the oppressed, the home 
of civil and religious liberty, seems to be for- 
saking the great tradition of her history. 

The Prime Minister has listed fifty-seven or- 
ganizations, members of which cannot hold office in 
Holland or the colonies. There are eight million 
people in the mother land and sixty million in the 
colonies. On the black list are peace societies, free 
thinkers, fascists, anarchists, communists, all lux ped 
together. 

War resisters now are sent to the beggars’ prison 
colony with vagrants, but are not allowed work in the 
open air like other prisoners. 

The leading Protestant Christian weekly refused 
to publish an article by E. Stanley Jones, because of 
his radical views on militarism. 

A little less schnapps and a little more sense, a 
little less panic and a little more Dutch realism, a 
little less turning to Hitler and a little more study of 
their own history, would bring back these doughty, 
virile Dutch to paths of tolerance and freedom. 

* * 


“MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND” 


-TTNHE people of Maryland are devoted to their state, 
and when the band strikes up “Maryland, My 
Maryland,” there is the same fervor as in the 

cheers that follow “‘Dixie.”’ 

Though we publish our paper in a section where 
some people think that the Mayflower is the only 
ship that really counted in the settlement of America, 
the paper is national in scope, and the joys and sor- 
rows of Maryland mean as much to us as those of 
Massachusetts. So we celebrate now the tercente- 
nary. 

Mighty things have followed the voyage of the 
Mayflower and the settlement of Plymouth, Salem 
and Boston, but so have great things come from the 
voyage of the Half Moon to Manhattan and the Hud- 
son, and the voyage of the Ark and the Dove to the 
Chesapeake. 

No other charter was as liberal as that granted to 
George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, by Charles I. 
Though it was limited later, it stands as an example of 
what monarchs like Charles might do in their best 
moments, and as a testimony to the character of Cal- 
vert. 

At what is now St. Marys, on a peninsula between 
the Potomac and the Chesapeake, the Ark and the 
Dove came to rest in March of 1634. Two hundred 
people disembarked, led by Leonard Calvert. 

No one of the original thirteen colonies has a 
better record for religious tolerance than Maryland, 
and the man who enacted the liberal laws was a lib- 
eral Catholic. 

Eventually the toleration was limited to trini- 
tarians, but the spirit of administration was broad and 
fine almost always. 

Local self-government in Maryland was granted 
as early as 1638. 

The record, of course, is a checkered one, as is 
the record of every colony and state—peace with the 
Indians, war with the Indians, peace with other 
colonies, war with Virginia, toleration of Protestants 
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by Catholics, disfranchisement of Catholics by 
Protestants, bitter divisions over independence, more 
bitter divisions over secession—but all the time a 
growth in wealth, intelligence and moral character. 

The state which now celebrates her tercentenary 
possesses Baltimore and Johns Hopkins University, 
Maryland University at College Park, the busy trade 
of one of the important seaports of the nation, scenery 
that ranges from tide-water counties over the pied- 
mont counties to some of the loveliest parts of the 
Blue and Alleghany Mountains. 

The people of the nation may well join in the 
Maryland Tercentenary, for the influence of the little 
colony is felt throughout the country, and the country 
knows that Maryland is an inseparable part of itself. 

* * 


INTERNATIONAL DEBTS AND REALITY 


OD knows we are patient with politics, having 


been raised with them, but with all our pa- 

tience and charity we do long now and then 
for some slight whiff of air from the land of reality to 
blow upon the problem of inter-allied debts. 

The 15th of June approaches with its need of 
decision, and we find nothing in sight but the same 
old tiresome iteration of every other columnist and 
broadcaster that it is pay day and lines ought to form 
on the right, and nations defaulting are in the ¢cate- 
gory of cheats, and your Uncle Samuel is noble and 
long-suffering, and all the other rot that has trickled 
down from the rotten debates in the Senate. 

We have drifted on from bad to worse, until the 
fantastic and impossible senior Senator from Cali- 


fornia, through the Johnson Act, becomes the spokes- | 


man for the United States of America. No token 
payments this year will keep a nation from becoming a 
defaulter. No defaulter can float any future loans 
over here. No tariffs can be lowered to let debtor 
nations have the slightest chance to pay in goods. 


Here are monstrous, incredible, international obliga- | 


tions, the payment of which would upset our apple- 
cart and everybody else’s apple-cart, and we are ab- 
solutely debarred from facing the facts because a lot of 
stubborn bitter-ender leaders have made a lot of stub- 
born bitter-ender voters, and vice versa, and the 
elections are coming on. 

It isn’t as bad as if Roosevelt did not know the 
actualities and the possibilities. He does know, and 
probably he will go as far and as fast as the Hiram 
Johnson school will let him. He has other things in 
mind and wants to set them straight first. 
down, drag-out fight with Hiram would not help the 
New Deal. The New Deal must have the right of 


way. That is the politics, and we reaffirm our patience | 


and charity with politics. 


But let us all keep in mind the cold, stubborn facts: | | 


No nation can and will pay these debts in full. The 
threat of making American capital stay at home will 


not affect debtor nations, because, first of all, they can | 
get along without it, and second, capital will go when | 


it gets ready whether or no. 


The Hoover Administration faced facts and de- ||} 
clared a moratorium. The Roosevelt Administration |} 


faced facts and promised a conference and an adjust- 
ment. 


A knock- | 
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As recently as last November Mr. Roosevelt said 
“Discussions have made clear the great difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of reaching sound conclusions upon 
the amounts of international payments practicable 
over any considerable period of time in face of the un- 
precedented state of world economic and _ financial 
conditions.” 

The world got ready for an international gathering 
on international problems, currency stabilization, 
amounts to be paid, methods of transfer, and all the 
rest of it. Then we quit cold and simply said: “‘There 
are the obligations. We have nothing to negotiate.” 

The pity of it is that nations like England, which 
try so hard to be faithful to international obligations, 
are forced into the category of the faithless, with 
resentment on their side and colossal ignorance of the 
real facts on our side. 

The message of the President on June 1 reads 
like “‘the minutes of the last meeting,” but carries one 
or two rays of hope. ‘The American people,” he said, 
“would not be disposed to place an intolerable burden 
on their debtors.’’ He also mentions “‘willingness to 
discuss if they so request.” 

And he spoke truly when he said: ‘‘The people of 
the debtor nations will also bear in mind the fact 
that the American people are certain to be swayed by 
the use which debtor countries make of their available 
resources—whether such resources would be applied 
for the purposes of recovery as well as for reasonable 
payment on the debt owed to the citizens of the 
United States, or for purposes of unproductive na- 
tionalistic expenditure or like purposes.’ 

The worst that can be said about the message is 
that it was so careful, conventional, traditional and 
innocuous that the politicians on both sides of the 
Senate chamber hailed it as a great document. 

On some great cosmic continent the winds of 
reality are forming which some day will blow all of the 
poisonous, suspicious miasmic fogs which enshroud 
the subject of the debts clear away, and the name of 
that cosmic birthplace of realism today is what it has 
always been— the land of the ideal. 


DEMOCRACY AS SEEN BY THE WAR DEPART- 
MENT 


E have received for publication an article by 
Oswald Garrison Villard, whose views we 
have combated many times, but whose high 

integrity and real ability we have never questioned. 

In this article, entitled “On the Student Revolt 
Against Militarism,’’ which we shall publish next 
week, there is a statement so staggering and unex- 
pected that we would not print it without the backing 
of Mr. Villard’s honorable life. It is that the War 
Department Manual on Citizenship prepared for the 
instruction of military officials detailed to colleges, 
contains the following definition of democracy: 


Democracy: A government of the masses. Author- 
ity derived through mass meeting or any other form of 
“direct” expression. Results in mobocracy. Attitude 
toward property is communistic—negating property 
rights. Attitude towards law is that the will of the 
majority shall regulate whether it be based upon de- 
liberation or governed by passion, prejudice and impulse 


without restraint or regard for consequences. Results 
in demagogism, license, agitation, discontent, anarchy. 


Could stupidity anywhere ever turn out a more 
perfect product than this? Granted the military 
mind, granted an instinctive distrust of civilian rule, 
granted a fear of majorities, granted belief only in the 
striking arm of the government as the source of au- 
thority, would many of us believe that a War De- 
partment that depends for appropriations on the votes 
of civilians would ever perpetrate a stupidity like it? 

We leave out of consideration trifling matters like 
right and wrong, truth and falsehood, fundamental 
American ideas, loyalty to our Constitution which 
these army officers are sworn to uphold, and address 
ourselves to the question of the unadulterated ig- 
norance of this definition, to the question of the kind 
of mind it represents, and to the harrowing thought 
that such a mind has anything to do directly or in- 
directly with our government or with the education 
of youth. 

Franklin Roosevelt will not stand for this kind of 
business. Secretary Dern will not stand for this kind 
of business. No President that we know of in our 
history would have stood for it, and Theodore Roose- 
velt would have smashed it the day that he unearthed 
its 

And we know numbers of army officers who be- 
lieve just as strongly as we do in government of and 
by the people, and who will be utterly disgusted to 
have sentiment stirred up against the army by this 
kind of performance. 

Well may the students revolt against compulsory 
military training. This definition will do more to 
raise up supporters for them in their revolt than all 
the letters of all the peace societies ever organized. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A new denomination of more than six hundred 
thousand members, born of “‘a union of the mind and 
the heart,’’ becomes a reality on June 27. On that day 
at Cleveland, Ohio, the Reformed Church in the 
United States unites with the Evangelical Synod of 
North America in a new denomination to be known as 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. Zwingli and 
Luther sit down together after a lapse of four hundred 
years. 


Dr. Hartman gives up the whole of one issue of 
Zion’s Herald (May 30) to Buchmanism—pro and 
con. It is a brilliant journalistic feat, for it puts into 
our hands some great testimonies, sane editorials and 
a useful bibliography. 


When we pray “Thy Kingdom come’’ let us also 
pray that we ourselves may not block the pathway 
of a kingdom that is doing its best to come. 


What a list of defects we can make up by study 
of the people around us, and yet somehow these people 
keep the world moving on. 


Sounds as if Maxwell Savage were talking about 
some of us: “Separatist ministers,’ “isolationist 
churches.” 
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North Carolina Pilgrimage of the W. N. M. A. Board 


Lottie F. Sampson 


er the Board Meeting in Worcester in October, 
WW 2 1938, the suggestion was made that if the 

) 2 fs) next meeting of the Executive Board of the 

Ol] W.N. M. A. could be held in the South 
the Board might be able to understand more clearly 
the nature and possibilities and problems of the work 
we are trying to maintain in North Carolina, and the 
people in the mission churches which have been es- 
tablished might realize more fully their relationship 
to the W. N. M. A., and also the problems that it 
faces. It was suggested that we might travel in 
private cars and be entertained in the homes of the 
people, so that the expense of such a trip could be 
kept down to that of the customary board meeting 
in Boston. 

To most of us this seemed an idle dream, but 
dreams do sometimes come true, and this was one 
that did. 

On Wednesday, April 25, the Chevrolet car of 
Miss Harriet Yates, who was to cover the ground for 
the G. 8S. S. A. and act as chauffeur for three members 
of the W. N. M. A. Board, left Boston, carrying, be- 
sides Miss Yates, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson of 
North Weymouth, one of the trustees of the W. N. 
M. A. 

We were entertained that night by the Rev. and 
Mrs. Stanley Manning in the parsonage at Hartford, 
Conn. We had an opportunity to see the new Colonial 
type church in West Hartford, beautiful for situation, 
with its pillars and spire, its parish house seemingly 
perfect in its appointments, and grounds laid out with 
lawns and shrubs and flowers. 

In the morning the car, with the addition of Mrs. 
Manning, literature secretary of the W. N. M. A., 
proceeded on its way toward Washington. 

We were due in Washington at one o’clock on 
Friday, where we were to be entertained at luncheon 
by the Mission Circle of the Washington church. 
We arrived at 12.80 and found the Buick car from 
Rochester, N. Y., containing Mrs. Irving L. Walker, 
president, and Mrs. Victor Russell, treasurer, of the 
W.N. M. A., and Mr. Russell as chauffeur, already 
there, as were also Mrs. Ada I. Treat, corresponding 
secretary, and her friend, Mrs. George G. Austin, from 
the Congress Square Church, Portland, Me., who had 
traveled by train, as they were entitled to special 
privileges from the railroad companies. 

Following a delicious luncheon served by the 
Washington ladies, at which Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
second vice-president of the W. N. M. A., presided, 
and where brief speeches were made by Mrs. Bonner, 
Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin, Dr. van Schaick, Mrs. 
F. W. Perkins and the members of the W. N. M. A. 
Board, a consecration service, arranged by the presi- 
dent of the W. N. M. A., was held in our beautiful 
National Memorial Church. 

Later in the afternoon we were taken about the 
city to view a few of the most interesting spots, in- 
cluding the Japanese cherry blossoms and the Lee 
mansion across the Potomac, which has lately been 


restored, and from the front porch of which a pano- 
rama of the city of Washington may be viewed, with 
the Potomac stretching between. As is the custom 
with all visitors to our nation’s Capital—no matter 
how brief their stay—we also visited Arlington ceme- 
tery and the tomb of the unknown soldier. 

We were entertained at dinner at the Women’s 
University Club by Mrs. Bonner and Mrs. McGlauflin, 
and in the evening attended an entertainment at the 
church, where the various organizations each put on a 
stunt. Dr. van Schaick had written a playlet which 
was ably presented by Mission Circle members, with 
Mrs. van Schaick taking a leading part. We were 
asked to vote on the numbers presented, but we never 
did hear how it came out, as both Dr. van Schaick 
and Dr. Perkins refused to serve as judges, the former 
because of the reputation he had held for many years, 
and the latter because he hoped to be able to maintain 
for many years yet such reputation as he had already 
gained. 

We were royally entertained in the homes of the 
Washington friends over night, and early Saturday 
morning began our trek to the Tarheel State. Spring 
had come more and more as we journeyed southward, 
the hillsides were dotted with flowering dogwood and 
the (to me) unfamiliar redbud, or Judas tree, and many 
flowers were noted by the wayside, some that I could 
name and others that I think I might have been able 
to name had we passed them less swiftly, but time we 
had to make, and, after stopping long enough by the 
wayside to eat the lunch provided by the Washington 
ladies, we hastened on, reaching Rocky Mount in 
the middle of the afternoon, where Miss Lucy Shine 
and her two sisters entertained us at tea in their 
beautiful home. The president and Mrs. Bonner, 
North Carolina chairman, paid a brief visit to the 
hospital, where Dr. Bishop was recovering from an 
appendicitis operation. 

Then on to Clinton, eighty-seven miles farther, 
we proceeded, where, after being welcomed most 
cordially by the Rey. O. E. Bryant and his wife, we 
were separated, to be entertained over night in the 
homes of the cordial Clinton people. Believe it or 
not, a feather bed, two or three quilts and a wool 
afghan felt good to at least two of the weary travelers 
—and, by the way, one of those quilts was the hand- 
somest thing of the kind your scribe had ever seen, 
and she has seen many pretty ones ‘‘up North.”’ 

Sunday morning we proceeded to the church at 
Red Hill. Whence came the name? No hill and 
nothing red as far as we could see. No one seems to 
know just how old this building is. Built after the 
style of the old New England district school buildings, 
with pictures of Dr. Shinn and Father Clayton adorn- 
ing the walls, a wood stove in the middle on either side 
which I ean testify are good heaters, and hard wooden 
benches for pews, there is little about it to suggest a 
church as we are accustomed to think of one. And 
yet as time wore on and people came and came until 
before the service was ended there were at least two 
hundred, varying in age from eight months to eighty 
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years or more, listening attentively to the service, we 
realized that the true spirit of worship can come with- 
out those outward things which we have come to 
think are so essential for developing an atmosphere for 
worship. 
These people like to hear “preaching,” and I 
imagine they were more or less disappointed with the 
“remarks” of our board members, whose efforts, by 
the greatest stretch of imagination, could never have 
been called “‘preaching.’’ However, we did the best 
we could, and no disappointment was manifest in the 
great cordiality with which we were received and the 
bountiful repast which was spread out on the long 
tables in the yard for our meal together. 

In the afternoon we journeyed on to Outlaw’s 


Bridge church, the locality and church so named from. 


the Outlaw family whose descendants make up a 
large part of the congregation here. The church 
building is similar to the one at Red Hill. 

The Mission Circle had charge of the service in 
the afternoon, and the young woman president con- 
- ducted it very capably. Again the representatives of 
the W. N. M. A. were called upon to speak, and at 
least no one showed any disappointment. We were 
welcomed most cordially and again partook of a picnic 
meal spread on wire tables in the yard. After drinking 
the delicious cold lemonade we were glad to return to 
the church, and the roaring fire which had turned the 
stove red-hot was the center of attraction. The pastor 
of the church, the Rev. John Fitzgerald, preached a 
forceful sermon. 

Here we were again entertained in the homes of 
the people. It was my good fortune, because I hap- 
pened to be the room-mate of Mrs. Manning, whose 
husband, Stanley Manning, had years before made a 
large place for himself in the hearts of the people in 
this region, to be invited to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
“Bob” Maxwell, the Maxwells having stipulated that 
Mrs. Manning and one other be assigned tothem. We 
spent a delightful hour with these charming people 
before a roaring fireplace fire, before retiring, andin the 
morning we were shown about the plantation, where 
we saw our first cardinal bird. Mrs. Maxwell also 
showed us a painting of Julia Outlaw, the pioneer of 
Universalist thinking in this neighborhood, and who 
taught it to others for many years. 

From here we went on to visit the church build- 
ings at Woodington and Pink Hill, which are in the 
Kinston Circuit. These are small wooden structures 
of the same type as Red Hill, serving as a gathering 
place for the Universalists of the neighborhood when- 
ever preaching services are held, once or twice a 
month as the case may be. In one we noted a supply 
of fifty or more fans, indicating that it is sometimes 
hot there, though it was anything but on this occasion. 

Mr. Bryant, who was personally conducting our 
trip, then led us on to Kinston, where we have a good 
church building and where Mr. Bodell has been con- 
ducting the services for some years. We were enter- 
tained at lunch by Mr. Bodell’s two daughters, and at 
night the ladies of the church served us a delicious 
meal in the space back of the church, as they have no 
parish house or rooms other than the main church 
room. A service was held here in the evening, and we 
were again entertained in the homes of members. 


The next day we went back to Clinton, where we 
were served a picnic luncheon in the room where the 
weekly rummage sales are conducted for the mutual 
benefit of the Clinton church and the needy purchasers. 

In the afternoon the first Board meeting was 
held, and in the evening the first meeting of the re- 
cently formed North Carolina Commission, consisting 
of delegates appointed by the North Carolina Con- 
vention and an equal number appointed by the presi- 
dent of our board. It is hoped that this commission, 
made up of representatives from both parties con- 
cerned in this work, may be able to operate more suc- 
cessfully for the good of all concerned than the W. N. 
M. A. Board could possibly do alone. 

We were again entertained in the homes of the 
Clinton people, and on Wednesday returned to Rocky 
Mount, where the Board meetings were continued in 
the parsonage of the Rocky Mount church. On 
Wednesday evening a banquet was served by Miss 
Lucy Shine and a corps of assistants, to the members 
of the W. N. M. A. Board and members of the local 
church. Dr. F. B. Bishop arrived home from the 
hospital in time to preside, although we feared it was 
too much for him to attempt. 

We were entertained by the Rocky Mount 
people—some in the parsonage, some at the home of 
the Shines next door, some at the Winstead home- 
stead, where Mr. and Mrs. Hamner Winstead now are 
in charge, some at Mrs. Bullock’s, a daughter of Mrs. 
Winstead, who is an Episcopalian, and where Miss 
Lizzie Winstead, the youngest daughter of Mrs. 
Winstead, also lives. Mrs. Manning and I were most 
delightfully cared for in this beautiful home. 

The Board meetings were continued Thursday 
and Friday and Saturday forenoon, dainty and satis- 
fying meals being served to us in the attractive supper 
room of the church by the Rocky Mount ladies. 

In the late afternoon of Thursday we attended a 
reception and tea tendered us by Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
ner Winstead. Before going into the home we drove 
to the burial plot on the plantation, where about two 
years ago all that was mortal of the brave soul whose 
vision and faith resulted in the building of the Rocky 
Mount church was laid to rest. The Board members 
and several members of Mrs. Winstead’s family sur- 
rounded the grave as Mrs. Walker said: 

“We, members of the Executive Committee of 
the W. N. M. A., with reverence and deep affection in 
our hearts, have come here this afternoon to pay our 
homage to the life of the courageous woman whose 
earthly body rests here. As a slight expression of our 
appreciation of the inspiration of her life, we lay here 
upon her grave this wreath of fragrant flowers. Here 
upon this hallowed spot, in the midst of her loved 
home, we wish to pledge ourselves anew to the promo- 
tion of the interests of Universalism in this country.” 

The wreath was of galax leaves, pinks and Easter 
lilies. Dr. Harry L. Canfield closed the service with 
a prayer. 

The room that was Mrs. Winstead’s own has been 
little changed. The pictures that she had hung on the 
walls of Father Clayton, Dr. Shinn and Dr. van Schaick 
in clerical garb, still hang there. 

However, since taking it over Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamner Winstead have unpacked and set up the col- 
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lection of exquisite articles which they brought from 
China after a stay of fifteen years in that country— 
beautiful rugs and linens, tapestries, lamps, tables, 
ornaments, and a screen so beautiful that I couldn’t 
begin to describe it. The reception in that beautiful 
home was an event long to be remembered. 

The annual pilgrimage to Shelter Neck, where 
there is a church school building and dormitory former- 
ly used by the Unitarians and lately given to the 
Universalists, was planned for Saturday night and 
Sunday. Visions of sleeping on a mattress on the floor 
did not appeal very strongly to certain members of 
our party, but no one refused to go. 

Shelter Neck is a beautiful spot, with big trees fes- 
tooned with Spanish moss and quiet broken by no 
sound except that of the birds. One member of the 
party hoped we wouldn’t hear a shivering owl, but to 
tell the truth I was a little disappointed that we missed 
that experience. With meager kitchen equipment 
and much hard work on the part of a few, a supper 
was prepared which we ate by the light of one large 
swinging lamp. Later this one lamp was transported 
to the school building, where the dancing party took 
place. An orchestra of three violins, a banjo, and a 
guitar furnished the music for the square dancing 
which was in order, and we were told that they came 
for their supper and the fun they got out of it as their 
only remuneration. Two of our party allowed that 
they had never seen a square dance, but several of 
our officers indicated early in the evening their 
familiarity with the bewildering figures, and our 
young friends, under the tutelage of the fine young 
men who were adepts in this art, soon learned to fol- 
low the lead, and had the time of their lives. 

Early in the evening I gladly accepted an invi- 
tation to spend the night in the home of one of the 
former friends of the school at Shelter Neck, and I 
found three others who were as glad as I was to escape 
a night’s experience on the floor. 

The weather had by now turned as hot as it had 
earlier been cold, but an audience that filled the little 
church came by automobiles from miles around to 
take part in this annual service. In the front of the 
church is a tablet put up in memory of Abby Peter- 
son, faithful worker in this center, by the Branch 
Alliance of the Brookline, Mass., Unitarian church. 
There was a service flag with a number of stars on the 
wall, quite a large library in the back room and also 
a fairly good piano. The Rev. O. E. Bryant presided 
at the service, and the Rev. John Fitzgerald preached 
the sermon. He said he had prepared four different 
sermons during the week, but lest we should be unduly 
disturbed he would announce that he intended to 
preach only one of them. His text was, ‘‘Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.”’ 

Shortly after luncheon a threatening thunder 
shower started some of the cars off home, but a goodly 
number remained to listen to Mrs. Walker and the 
members of the Board, as they tried to express their 
appreciation of the hospitality and friendliness of the 
North Carolina people. 

Following this meeting the Rochester, N. Y., 
car started on its way home by way of Greensboro, 
where they expected to meet Dr. Harry L. Canfield 
and some of his people. 


Monday morning, May 7, Mr. Bryant and the 
Portland ladies and our car started on the way across 
the state to visit Miss Powell at Friendly House. It 
was a beautiful trip, and as we got into the moun- 
tains and followed the winding roads, each turn of the 
road opened new vistas which brought exclamations of 
delight to our lips again and again. 

Tuesday at one o’clock we met, by agreement, 
Miss Powell and the president of her Mission Circle 
at a little inn between Asheville and Canton, where 
we all had lunch together. Then we journeyed on to 
Friendly House. It is truly a friendly house, for it 
took us all in and made us comfortable over night, and 
as the people came and went we could see that it is 
indeed a friendly house to them all. 

A meeting arranged by the officers and teachers 


of the church school at which Miss Yates was to be 


the speaker was held in the evening, and, whereas we 
in the North often find it difficult with our best efforts 
to get out a respectable showing for such a meeting, 
Inman’s Chapel was filled to capacity with young and 
old, and though of course the subject matter was over 
the heads of the children, yet none disturbed, and the 
others gave most respectful attention to the inspiring 
talk presented by Miss Yates. She commended them 
heartily for the constructive work they are doing, 
and offered many helpful suggestions for their work. 

As we stood on the piazza of Friendly House and 
watched the people with lanterns in their hands wend- 
ing their way up the mountain roads to their homes, 
it was a sight long to be remembered. Who can es- 
timate the worth of the light which Hannah Powell 
has kindled here at Inman’s Chapel and Friendly 
House, from which has gone out so much light into 
the homes of this mountain community? 

Thursday morning some of us had the opportunity 
to go over the mountain road to Faith House, where 
Miss Powell has made the beginning of a social center 
similar to Friendly House. It is a good road now, but 
narrow, and I confess that I sometimes closed my eyes 
when I glimpsed what was over the edge. To go on 
with her dreams for Faith House requires money, and 
just now our organization, like a good many others, 
is sadly lacking in that commodity. 

In the afternoon the Clara Barton Guild and 
Mission Circle held a combined meeting, the Clara 
Barton Guild putting on an inspiring devotional service 
and serving the refreshments on the side of the hill at 
the close of the meeting. The Mission Circle held a 
typical meeting and called upon the visitors for a 
few words at the end. 

Miss Powell had planned well for the time we || 
were to be with her, and certainly her mountain people || 
had cooperated whole-heartedly. Fine young people, 
able and willing to take responsibility, are proof of the 
fine type of faithful service that Miss Powell has been 
rendering through the years. 

At four o’clock May 9 we regretfully left Friendly 
House to begin our journey home. The route up 
through the Shenandoah valley took us through 
beautiful country. Our only regret was that we could 
not stop to take in the Natural Bridge, the wonderful 
caves, etc., which were so near, but yet would take 
time and delay our home-coming. Our only un- 
necessary stop was for less than an hour at Gettys- 
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burg, where a guide showed us the “high spots.” 

We arrived in Boston at five o’clock on May 12, 
having traveled 750 miles in the last two days. 

The people gave us the best they had, and seemed 
to be so happy in doing it. 

We have nothing but praise for our chauffeur, 
Miss Yates, who drove the whole distance—over 
straight roads, over winding roads, over smooth roads 
and some not so smooth—without the slightest ap- 


proach to an accident, and sometimes at such a speed 
that we could hardly believe our own eyes as we 
glanced at the speedometer. And she did know her 
maps! No loss of time with getting on to wrong 
roads! 

It was a strenuous trip, but one long to be re- 
membered by those who took it, and one which we 
hope will bring results to justify the effort to make the 
dream come true. 


The Christian Ministry Today’ 


George F. Patterson 


pa HIS act marks your official entrance into the 

fey; fraternity of Unitarian ministers. Some of 
you are already settled; some of you have 
been ordained; others come in a fraternal 
spirit from more or less experience in allied denomina- 
tions. Not one of you has been questioned as to his 
theological opinions. Every endeavor has been made 
to establish facts in relation to your characters as clean, 
upstanding, straight-going, honorable, just, reason- 
able, intelligent and fair-minded men who are con- 
cerned for the establishment upon the earth of those 
attitudes we have long attributed to God and to 
Jesus. 

We have endeavored to ascertain if it is your con- 
viction that the Unitarian Church offers to you the 
most satisfactory medium not merely for the presenta- 
tion but the actual practice of the divine principles; in- 
deed, we desire you only on these conditions. 

You have been trained for the ministry. Don’t 
permit yourselves to be deluded by the glamorous 
promise that you are now prepared to ‘“‘tell the wor!d.”’ 
Essential as academic preparation is, it completely 
fulfills its endeavor only when it has equipped you in 
mind and heart for a humble and contrite entrance 
into and a brave and determined pursuit of the course 
in the university of experience. If you are truly 
humble you will have very little competition. 

The world is not now and never has been too good 
a place in which to live. This will be brought home 
to you in many ways, but do not permit yourselves 
to enjoy too much or put too great faith in redemption 
through the prophets of doom. Sweeten with cheer, 
hope and laughter the bitter drink that you must some- 
times pour. You will not be misunderstood if you 
occasionally mention the good that is in the world. 
Pause now and again in your pursuit of truth to doa 
bit of practicing. Practice birth control in the matter 
of new ideas. The mortality among large families of 
alleged new ideas is very great. Remember that 


CUZAGae 


the pulpit is a place of interpretation rather than propa- © 


ganda. If you feel it is absolutely essential that you 
die for a cause, choose something genuinely worth 
while. Stand for your convictions, but do not become 
rooted to the spot. Avoid making issues of non-es- 
sentials. It is ill advised to send your congregation 
home thoroughly mad more than once a year. It is 
better to inspire leadership than to be a recognized 


*An address of welcome to the new men in the Unitarian 
Fellowship, delivered at the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, May 22, 1934. 


leader. Be appreciative of others if you would be 
appreciated. Sincere praise is comely. Cultivate 
those who differ from you; it will give you proper per- 
spective. The laborer is worthy of his hire, but it is 
well occasionally to ask yourself how much you would 
pay for your kind of preaching. A contribution to the 
work of your church will do much to sensitize you to 
the cost of salvation. Go to church and sit in a pew 
when possible, and observe what it does to you. If 
it only shows you what not to do or say, the time will 
not have been wasted. You will naturally have one 
very special interest. Flaunt it with discretion. Per- 
petual preachers of peace often cause the mildest con- 
gregations to declare war. Do not try to tell all you 
know in one sermon; you might succeed. To the con- 
gregation, what seems to be an untouched reserve of 
unexpressed truth may be more interesting than that 
which has been fully expounded. 

Cultivate your congregations. Learn to know 
their concerns, their hopes, their fears, their failures, 
their difficulties. Without this knowledge there can 
be no great ministry. Do not be content to inform 
people; inspire them. 

Avoid both the museum and the cinema type of 
mind. Be brave, but do not over-exert yourself 
trying to find things about which you may be brave. 
Never descend to sloppiness, either mental or other- 
wise. Be truthful, but be sure that the disagreeable 
thing is truth before you proclaim it. Maintain a 
friendly habit of mind toward all men. Choose slow 
progress toward a goal instead of hectic circular 
motorizations. 

Your worth as parish minister will be tested by 
two kinds of congregations. Between them are all the 
other varieties. The first is the progressive group, 
which demands that to-morrow’s or next year’s work 
be done today and always expects the impossible. 
The second is made up of those churches of organized 
torpor who desire only that their Zion be undisturbed. 

Maintain the integrity of your own souls in so far 
as in you lieth. Keep your vision clear. _ Do today’s 
work today. Respect yourselves that your work may 
command respect. Balanced thought and action 
saves more than time in human progress. Keep your 
minds clear of envy and malice and ambitions that 
center in self rather than in service. If you would 
convince men of your faith in God, keep your faith in 
them. 

So we welcome you to an increasing share of the 
burdens, responsibilities and privileges of those who 
would make the heavenly vision an earthly reality. 
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The Church School in the Anniversary Week Program 


Susan M. Andrews 


E Unitarian May Meetings held in Boston 


C H pens 
<f #es| each year are to that denomination and its 
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Sey} allied organizations what a week of General 
xx!} Convention meetings are to Universalists. 
Sessions begin on Sunday and continue through the 
following Saturday. During this time there are two 
meetings and an exhibit which are of special interest 
to church school leaders. 


Junior Choir Festival 


For the past three years the first gathering of this 
Anniversary Week, as it is called, has been a Junior 
Choir Festival held at the First Church in Boston 
late Sunday afternoon. In 1932 twenty-two church 
school choirs numbering some 280 boys and girls took 
part. Last year three additional choirs raised the num- 
ber of singers to 316, and this year twenty-seven 
groups totaling 340 were responsible for the program. 
These choirs come from Unitarian church schools in 
and near Greater Boston, and suggest the current in- 
terest throughout the denomination in dignifying and 
enriching church school worship. As should be the 
case in programs of this kind, each year improvement 
is apparent. The singing of the processional hymns, 
the five anthems and the recessional hymns in this 
year’s service, reflected credit not only upon the young 
singers, but upon the several choir leaders represented 
as well as the one who was responsible for the final 
combined rehearsal and presentation. 


Those who think of choir vestments in terms of . 


conventional black and white would have been sur- 
prised at the wide variety of colors worn by the dif- 
ferent groups. Only eight of the twenty-seven choirs 
wore black gowns. There were various shades of red, 
from maroon to scarlet, as well as blue, purple, green 
and grey. White surplices or white collars or capes 
completed the vestment. Members of two of the 
younger groups wore scarlet caps to match their 
gowns, and in another choir they wore purple and 
white hoods. 

In addition to the musical portion of the service, 
invocation, responsive reading, and litany, an effective 
bit of dramatic action was presented, based on the 
twenty-fourth psalm. A group of people, including 
the doorkeeper of the sanctuary, watchman, leader of 
the choir, priest, scribe, woman of Samaria, king from 
the East, shepherd, Roman centurion, Greek, prophet 
out of the desert, all tried in vain to pass within the 
sanctuary gates. Finally, at the touch of a little 
child, they opened. 

The growing interest in this festival was evi- 
denced by the size of the congregation. Every seat was 
taken and people were standing at the rear of the 
church and in the vestibule. As the last far-off strains 
of the recessional, “Light of Ages and of Nations,”’ 
that great hymn of Samuel Longfellow’s, were heard, 
people turned to go with reluctance. It was interest- 
ing to note in conversations here and there, in addition 
to words of appreciati _ for the service itself, a growing 
realization of the potential values which the junior 
choir has for its members. 


Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Society 


On Thursday,.May 24, occurred the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. This 
organization, together with the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, corresponds to the General Sunday School As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church. In addition to 
the usual officers this society has a board of fifteen 
directors, elected for two and three year terms, mak- 
ing twenty officers in all. 

Following the service of worship, conducted by 
the Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Lexington, Mass., came 
the reading of reports and the transaction of business. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
the Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, Watertown, Mass.; 
vice-presidents, the Rev. DuBois Le Fevre, Boston, 
and Mr. Evan C. Thorpe, Needham, Mass.; clerk, 
Mrs. Ethel L. Jordan, West Roxbury, Mass.; treasurer, 
Mr. Ralph A. MacGilvra, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

A committee appointed last year to present some 
spetific objectives for all Unitarian church schools 
reported, and without discussion its recommendation 
was adopted. It will be asked of each school that 
every member this year memorize (1) the hymn, 
“Forward through the Ages,” by Frederick L. Hosmer, 
the Unitarian hymn-writer, and (2) the thirteenth 
chapter of First: Corinthians. Teachers in Unitarian 
church schools will be requested to read one or both 
of the following books: “The New Era in Religious 
Education,” by Angus M. MacLean, and “Group 
Discussion in Religious Education,’ by Harrison 
Elliott. Recognizing the value of working together 
for a common purpose, it was further recommended 
that in every Unitarian church school two projects be 
undertaken this year, in the first of which world 
friendship will be the dominant note, in the second, 
church loyalty. Since no suggestions were offered at 
this point, each school carrying out the plan will 
probably determine the nature and scope of this enter- 
prise. 

Miss Gertrude H. Taft, acting secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, gave a brief verbal report of 
the work done this past year in the headquarters 
office at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. She spoke of the 
materials which are loaned to schools, samples of 
junior choir music, photographs of altar settings, cos- 
tumes for pageants, stereopticon slides, ete. From the 
loan library 448 books were sent out, a gain of 100 
over the previous year. Little field work has been 
attempted because of a reduced staff. Miss Taft re- 
ported that the major task of the year had been the 
completion of the new church school hymnal—a task 
involving much detailed research and correspondence. 
It is expected that this will be available for use in the 
early fall. 

A carefully prepared report on the Junior Church 
Movement was read by the Rev. George A. Mark of 
Leominster, Mass. This was based on replies to 
questionnaires sent out during the year. It was ap- 
parent that in a number of instances the term junior 
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church has been substituted for church school, simply 
because the worship service has been transferred from 
a vestry or parish house room to the church itself. 
In the majority of cases class periods follow worship 
as previously. When questioned regarding the use of 
the term “junior church,” the Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass., said he felt it was used 
inaccurately unless applied to a situation such as 
exists in his church. There is no attempt made to 
conduct a school; children and young people meet in 
junior church each Sunday morning for the experience 
of worship only. In response to requests that this 
report and some of the discussion prompted by it be 
made available, it was voted to publish it in The 
Christian Register, also to print copies for general 
distribution. 

The morning program ended with an illustrated 
lecture by the Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, 
Maine, on “The Visual in Worship.”’ Historical altar 
settings in great cathedrals were first shown, and 
furnished the background against which modern 
adaptations for church school use were suggested. 

In the afternoon delegates reassembled for two 
simultaneous meetings, one a conference on the His- 
toric Significance of the Dramatic Action used in Sun- 
day’s Junior Choir Festival, led by Mrs. Isabel K. 
Whiting of Cambridge, Mass.; the other, a Forum on 
High Spots and Danger Spots in Religious Education, 
led by the Rev. Everett M. Baker of Providence, R. I. 
Danger spots seemed to predominate in the discussion. 
These ran all the way from the confused and inade- 
quate concepts of God which many children acquire in 
church school, to the unfortunate practice of reward- 
ing pupils annually for regular attendance. In answer 
to questions Mr. Baker pointed out that we substitute 
a low motive for a high one when we resort to the 
giving of material awards. 

Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, director of the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center and a well known psychiatrist 
of Boston, gave the closing address on ““The Church’s 
Opportunity-to Help the Individual Solve His Prob- 
lems.’’ She spoke of the particularly rich opportunity 
which the minister and church school teacher have to 
help young people today, but which is often lost be- 
cause of the former’s lack of understanding or sym- 
pathy. It is not true, she said, that problem children 
and delinquents are found only among those uniden- 
tified with the church. Of the hundreds brought to 
her attention each year many are church or church 
school attendants. The trouble is that so-called re- 
ligious teaching is often formal and intellectual rather 
than emotional, is often unrelated to life so that many 
times it creates conflict rather than gives help. “You 
must consider the total personality of the child,” said 
Dr. Bronner. “Sunday school teaching must become 
something vitally interwoven with all of life, not some- 
thing pigeonholed by itself or tacked on.” Her final 
plea was that church school leaders think of what they 
are trying to do in terms of modern dynamic psy- 


chology. ¢ 


Church School Exhibit 

Throughout the week, on the fifth floor of the 
Unitarian Building in the large front room occupied by 
the Department of Religious Education, was held the 


annual exhibit of work done in Unitarian schools. It 
is encouraging each year to note fewer samples of 
traditional ‘“‘hand-work,’’ and more evidence of ex- 
pressional activities which called forth originality of 
thought on the part of the pupils. Prominent in the 
exhibit this year was a collection of finger paintings: 
on 22 x 14 paper illustrating certain Old Testament. 
stories, done by a class of girls in the Wellesley Hills 
church. This is a new type of work. It permits 
great freedom of expression and is fascinating to the: 
child. Another example of creative work was a Bible 
play, “Joseph and His Brothers,” written by a junior 
class in All Souls Church, New York. Snapshots of 
some of the groups taking part in the play added to 
the interest of this project. Probably the children 
made their own costumes. If so, this provided further 
opportunity for research and discovery as well as 
producing good work with one’s hands. 

From the Unitarian-Universalist church in De- 
troit was a copy of a letter sent out last fall by Miss 
Elizabeth Etz, instructor in the nursery class, to the 
parents of these youngest church school members. 
It stated briefly the purpose of the class, mentioned 
some of the specific aims for the first few months of 
the year, and suggested ways by which the parent. 
might cooperate at home in making religion real to 
the child. With the letter was a collection of interest- 
ing material which through the year had been sent 
to the mother for use in the home—hbits of poetry, 
tiny songs, expressions of wonder, thankfulness, ete. 

Three or four schools had sent class record 
books for the exhibit. These are large scrap-books 


' recording the various learnings and activities of the 


year. One member designs an attractive cover, then 
on the first page may appear a photograph of the 
church and the minister. Next in order comes a 
group photograph of the class and the teacher, fol- 
lowed sometimes by single photographs with a bit of 
descriptive matter written beneath each one. Then 
appears a statement of purpose or aim for the year or a 
shorter time, and on through the book is the record, 
written by one pupil! or by all in turn. This tells the 
story of growth and achievement, sometimes of failure, 
and, according to the age and interest of the group. 
and the leader, the record is enlivened with pictures, 
photographs, original drawings, etc. 

An example of how young people may assist in 
the annual church canvass was evidenced by an in- 
teresting collection of posters made by a group in 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church in Cleveland. The 
one which was judged best from the point of view of 
the function of the poster consisted of a black card on 
which, in large white lettering, were the arresting 
words: 

EVERY MEMBER INCLUDES 
YOU 
The Every Member Campaign 
March 4-11 
First Unitarian Church 
(Univeralist-Unitarian) 
Cleveland 


In order to give a more churchly appearance to a 
class room whose windows consisted of small panes of 
ordinary glass, a group of twelve and thirteen-year-old 
girls in the St. Louis Unitarian church had designed 
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and made what looked like stained glass windows. 
Ordinary paper painted, then given a coat of paraffin 
on either side, became transparent, and when placed 
in the panes added color and interest to the room. 
The Bible was the source book for inspiration here, 
and there were scenes from both Old and New Testa- 


ments. 


Ministers and church school leaders from near 
and far were present at these meetings, and there was 
on the part of all a seriousness of purpose, a desire for 
growth and achievement, which was commendable. 
Those from other denominations who were fortunate 
enough to share the sessions of the week with them 
were heartened and enriched by the experience. 


Optimism, Pessimism and Religious Faith---IT 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


JONG before the disintegration of modern op- 
timism the liberal culture in which it lies em- 
bedded was challenged by a new mythology 
which grew out of the experiences of those 

who had been disinherited by the injustices of modern 

industrial civilization, and who therefore knew from 
their own experience that the liberal picture of human 
nature and human history was not true. The Marx- 
ian mythology, whatever its ultimate optimism, is 
thoroughgoing in its pessmism when it analyzes the 
facts of contemporary history and of human nature 
in the contemporary environment. Human ideals are 
but the rationalizations of human interest. And hu- 
man history is a series of class conflicts between people 
of varying and contradictory interests. This series 
of conflicts will end in the final destruction of our 
present social system. In this Marxian mythology 
some of the old paradoxes of Jewish mythology re- 
appear. Marx gives us a secularized version of Jew- 
ish prophecy, though it is not nearly as secularized 
as the liberal mythology. Its view of history is less 
simple, and its view of human nature is more true, than 
that of liberalism. Though it denies God as the center 
and source of life’s meaning more explicitly than lib- 
eral naturalism, it implicitly avows a divine support 
for human purposes, more particularly for the very 
specific purposes of those who intend to guide history 
toward a classless society. In the words of Max 

Eastman, the Marxian world “‘is made of matter, but 

this matter performs the essential functions of spirit, 

that of going where the believer wants it go by a 

‘self-active’ dialectical movement which constitutes 

its “essence.’’’ Here we have again the Jewish hope for 

a redeemed world, not above history but at the end of 

history. Here also is the idea of the Jewish prophets 

that history is constituted of the judgments as well 
as the mercies of God. The provisional pessimism is 
relieved by various types of optimistic faith and hope. 

The chaos of the moment does not drive the 

Marxian to despair as it does the disappointed lib- 

eral. He sees meaning in this chaos, as the Jewish 

prophets of the exile discovered meaning in the vicis- 
situdes of their nation. God uses the wrath of man to 
praise him, and the destruction of capitalism is but the 
necessary prelude to the construction of an ideal so- 
ciety. In some of its aspects the Marxian mythology 
of history is a profoundly religious one. It allows for 
precisely that recognition of the peril of pessimism to 
an ultimate optimism which is to be found in all great 

religion. For it, life is not a simple harmony but a 

chaos which has the possibilities of harmony within 

it. Human nature is not immediately good, but it 
contains potentialities for cooperative living under 


the proper environment. In other respects the 
Marxian mythology is quite primitive, however, and 
in others, again, it is too much the child of secular 
modernism to escape its errors of superficiality. 

It is primitive in its glorification of a particular 
social group. The Marxian conception of a Mes- 
sianic class is a kind of primitive totemism. There are, 
of course, solid justifications for regarding the victims 
of injustice in modern society as a fateful class. Ex- 
perience has given them eyes to see what keener eyes 
do not see. Nevertheless, the Marxian identification 
of the fate of a class with the future of civilization it- 
self is akin to the pre-prophetic messianism of Juda- 
ism; and it is not dissimilar to the modern tribalism, 
propagated, for instance, by the Nazis. I donot mean 
to imply that it is not more legitimate to acribe uni- 
versal values to the objectives of the working class 
than to endow a particular (Aryan) race with divine 
significance. Nevertheless, in each case the individual 
rescues life from meaninglessness by attachment and 
religious loyalty to a partial human community. The 
religious significance of this type of optimism is clearly . 
revealed in a recent article by Rebecca Pitts in The 
New Masses in which it is declared: ‘‘The loss of re- 
ligious faith is good only if we can put in its place a 
faith in life so real and driving that it endows men’s 
acts with an equal validity. . Of course there is 
only one solution—the solution which the bourgeoisie 
rejects as worse than the total annihilation of modern 
society. . . . Men become sincere and incorruptible 
as they identify their aims with those of the working- 
class as a whole.” This is a new kind of patriotism, 
and one may well believe that it has possibilities which 
the older patriotic loyalties lacked. It will contribute 
more to the destruction of an unjust social system and 
the building of a new. one than the loyalties which 
express themselves in futile conflicts between various 
races and nations. But it is not free of the demonic 
pretensions which express themselves whenever a 
partial human value is given absolute significance 
by religious emotion. If it should be finally proved, 
as well it may, that the working class is an important 
but not a sole instrument of a new society, the op- 
timism of those whose whole universe of meaning is 
contained in the life of one class will degenerate into 
pessimism again. 

Perhaps more important than the primitivism of 
Marxian religion is its secularized naturalism. Its 
high ideals of a just society will be sNemlciale realized 
in history. It does not see that the highest ideals of 
justice, love and brotherhood are concepts of the 
human spirit when spirit completely transcends the 
infirmities of the flesh and the frustrations of history. 
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They must be approximated but they will never be 
fully realized. Marxism is, in short, another form of 
utopianism. We have had utopian solutions to the 
problem of pessimism throughout history. They 
point to a future when the chaos of the world will be 
overcome and life will become a complete harmony 
and a fulfilled meaning. They save optimism not by 
faith but by hope. Life is not regarded’ as meaningful 
as it exists, with all its sad disappointments; but sig- 
nificance is imparted to it by what it will be. 

There is an element of truth in this utopianism, 
as there is truth in every sober hope. Some of the 
chaos of human existence can be overcome. It is 
possible to have a society in which there will be se- 
curity for everyone rather than insecurity for the 
many. No doubt the proper education and experience 
can reduce human egoism and can beguile it into less 
socially harmful expressions. But this kingdom of 
. God upon earth where everyone will give according to 
his ability and take according to his need, this anar- 
chistic millennium of communist dreams, what is that 
but a confused naturalistic version of a religious hope? 
The optimism which is based upon it may outlast one 
five-year plan and possibly two or three. But after 
many five-year plans have come and gone and it is 
discovered that strong men still tend to exploit the 
weak, and that shrewd men still take advantage of the 
simple, and that no society can guarantee the satis- 
faction of all legitimate desires, and that no social 
arrangement is proof against the misery which we 
bring upon each other by our sin, what will become of 
this optimism? We might have a society in which 
greed is practically abolished, and yet men would 
suffer from injustice in such a society, as, for instance, 
some monks suffered from the cruel chicane of their 
abbots in the monasteries of the Middle Ages. 

An optimism which depends upon the hope of the 
complete realization of our highest ideals in history is 
bound to suffer ultimate disillusionment. All such 
optimistic illusions have resulted in such a fate 
throughout history. Always there comes a period 
when scoffers will arise to say, “‘Since the fathers have 
fallen asleep, all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of creation” (2 Peter 3:4). The beauty 
and meaning of human life is partially revealed in 
ideals and aspirations which transcend all possibilities 
of achievement in history. They may be approxi- 
mated and each approximation may lead to further 
visions. But the hope of their complete fulfillment 
arises from a confusion of spirit and nature, and a 
failure to realize that life in each moment of history 
moves not only forward but upward, and that the ver- 
tical movement must be expressed no matter how far 
the horizontal movement on the plane of history is 
carried. Marxism may represent a more realistic 
politics than eighteenth-century democratic ideal- 
ism. But asa religion it will end just where the latter 
ended. Its optimism will ultimately sink into despair. 

The optimism of historic Judaism and of classical 
Christianity (except where the latter has been vitiated 
by a too thorough dualism) is much more robust and 
satisfying than the modern substitutes which have 
run their course. While modern optimism was in its 
prime it could sneer at the pessimism of historic re- 
ligion because the illusions of the former prevented it 


from recognizing the tragic realities of life and history 
which the latter had incorporated into its universe of 
meaning. Now that these illusions have been dis- 
pelled, it is possible to recognize again that historic 
religion has a note of provisional pessimism in its op- 
timism, for the simple reason that it takes cognizance 
of more of the facts of human existence. 

The view of life and the world in classical re- 
ligion of the Jewish and Christian tradition can be 
stated in rough outline, though it is impossible in such 
an outline to do justice to the differences and contra- 
dictions which have appeared in the long history of 
Jewish and Christian thought. In this view human 
life is meaningful even though its existence in a world 
of nature, which is not completely sympathetic to the 
human enterprise, is not fully explained. The world 
of nature is not completely interpreted in terms of 
human values or ideals, as in naive naturalism, nor is 
it simply a dark abyss or a ‘“‘trampling march of un- 
conscious power” which man defies and against which 
he rebels. Man and nature are reconciled by faith ina 
center and source of meaning which transcends both 
man and nature. It is not assumed that God’s pur- 
poses can be fully measured by any measuring rod of 
human ideals. In one of the greatest books of religious 
poetry, the book of Job, man questions the justice of 
God in terms of human standards, but is finally 
overwhelmed by the majesty and mystery of existence, 
and Job confesses contritely, “I have uttered that I 
understood not; things too wonderful for me which I 
knew not-—wherefore I abhor myself and repent in 
dust and ashes.”’ Something of that idea, 7. ¢., that 
the world is intensely meaningful, even though its 
meaning transcends human comprehension, runs as 
one strain through all profound religion. “To know 
that there is meaning but not to know the meaning,” 
declares the modern J. Middleton Murry, “that is 
bliss.”’ That word is in the spirit of classical religion. 
It expresses a trust in life even when the immediate 
facts of life seem to outrage our conception of what life 
ought tobe. “Though heslay me yet will I trust him.” 

The transcendent God, most adequately pictured 
in the mythos of a creator God, is, though clothed in 
mystery, not the God of deism. His purposes are 
relevant and related to the human enterprise, and the 
highest human virtues give us some glimpses of his 
purposes. He is a God of justice and love. His maj- 
esty is no more certain than his moral perfection. 
The difficulty of bringing God’s omnipotence into 
consistent relation with his goodness has engaged all 
ages of religious thought. But the most. adequate 
religion solves its problems in paradoxes rather than 
schemes of consistency, and has never wavered in be- 
lieving that God is both the ground of our existence 
and the ultimate pinnacle of perfection toward which 
existence tends. Therefore, the highest human excel- 
lencies are clues to the character of God. 

Faith in a moral perfection which transcends hu- 
man perfection is the basis of the note of contrition 
in all great religion. Man does not feel himself an 
outraged innocent in the evil world. Indeed, he ac- 
cepts some of the evil which befalls him in the world as 
a just punishment for his sin. While traditional re- 
ligion usually overstates the case at this point and 
makes human sin responsible for all the imperfections 
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of nature, it remains true nevertheless that this insight 
actually brings a good deal of what might be regarded 
as chaos into the universe of meaning. It can be seen 
that love is the law of life, even when people do not live 
by the law of love. When that law is broken the con- 
sequences are death and destruction. For the re- 
ligious man the tortures and agonies through which 
our generation is going and through which other 
generations will probably go, represent the inevitable 
judgment upon a civilization which violated the law 
of brotherhood and has destroyed itself by these viola- 
tions. Chaos and death may suggest meaninglessness 
to the proud man, but to the contrite man they are 
revelations of the consequences of human sin; and if 
they cannot be completely comprehended in those 
terms they may still be regarded as a part of the 
meaning of life which has not been fully disclosed to 
man. They may thus be accepted with gratitude, and 
the believer is able to say, ““The Lord hath given, the 
Lord hath taken away, praised be the name of the 
Lord,” or, in the words of Francis of Assisi, ‘‘Praised 
be my Lord for our sister the death of the body from 
which no man escapeth.”’ 

To believe in a meaningful existence which has its 
center and source beyond itself makes it possible to 
preserve moral vitality, because the world as it exists 
is not regarded as perfect even though it is meaningful. 
Hebraic thought has always had greater ethical vigor 
than that of the Greeks; and Christian thought, where 
it has been most vital ethically, has borrowed heavily 
from Jewish thought. Purely rationalistic interpre- 
tations of life and existence easily make one of two 
mistakes. They either result in idealistic or panthe- 
istic sanctifications of historic reality, in which the 
given is appreciated too uncritically to allow for a 
protest against its imperfections, or they degenerate in- 
to dualisms, in which the world of concrete reality is 
relegated to the realm of the unredeemed and unre- 
deemable. In the best Jewish-Christian thought, 
which conceives of God as both the creator and the 
judge of the world, evil must be overcome even while 
it is recognized that evil is part of the inevitable mys- 
tery of existence. There is no disposition to declare 
that all ‘‘partial evil is universal good.’’ In fact there 
is always a devil in classical religious mythology, and 
the devilis a symbol of the belief that evilisregarded as 
an actual rebellion against God. Of course this realism 
is always balanced by an ultimate optimism, because 
it is never believed that the devil can seriously threaten 
the rule of God. 

There have been times when Christian orthodoxy 
was too dualistic and pessimistic to take the moral 
and social tasks of society seriously. Against its com- 
plete pessimism the thought of the eighteenth century 
and of modernity in general was a necessary corrective. 
But it must never be forgotten that the pessimism 
against which modernity rebelled was but a corrup- 
tion of a world view which was critical of the moral 
achievements of historic man because it viewed them 
from a high perspective. Only in a religion in which 
there is a true sense of transcendence can we find the 
resource to convict every historical achievement of 
incompleteness, and to prevent the sanctification of 
the relative values of any age or any era. 

The qualified optimism of an adequate religion 


will never satisfy the immature minds who have found 
some superficial harmony in the world in which the 
evils and threats to meaning are not taken into ac- 
count. Nor will it satisfy those who think that every 
ill from which man suffers can be eliminated in some 
proximate future. It will nerve men to exhaust all 
their resources in building a better world, in overcom- 
ing human stfife, in mitigating the fury of man’s in- 
justice to man, and in establishing a society in which 
some minimal security for all can be achieved. But 
in an adequate religion there will be a recognition of 
the fact that nothing accomplished along the horizon- 
tal line of history can eliminate the depth of life which 
is revealed at every point-of history. Let man stand 
at any point in history, even in a society which has 
realized his present dreams of justice, and if he sur- 
veys the human problem profoundly he will see that 
every perfection which he has achieved points beyond 
itself to a greater perfection, and that this greater per- 
fection throws light upon his sins and imperfections. 
He will feel in that tension between what is and what 
ought to be the very glory of life, and will come to 
know that the perfection which eludes him is not only 
a human possibility and impossibility, but a divine fact. 

“Religion,”’ declares Whitehead, “‘is a vision of 
something which stands beyond, behind and within 
the passing flux of things, something which is real and 
yet waiting to be realized; something which is a remote 
possibility and yet the greatest of present facts; some- 
thing that gives meaning to all that passes and yet 
eludes apprehension; something whose possession is 
the final good and yet is beyond all reach; something 
which is the ultimate ideal and yet the hopeless quest.” 
These paradoxes are in the spirit of great religion. 
The mystery of life is comprehended in meaning, 
though no human statement of the meaning can fully 
resolve the mystery. The tragedy of life is recognized, 
but faith prevents tragedy from being pure tragedy. 
Perplexity remains, but there is no perplexity unto de- 
spair. Evil is neither accepted as inevitable nor re- 
garded as a proof of the meaninglessness of life. 
Gratitude and contrition are mingled, which means 
that life is both appreciated and challenged. To such 
faith the generations are bound to return after they 
have pursued the mirages in the desert to which they 
are tempted from time to time by the illusions of par- 


ticular eras. 


God hath not promised 
Skies always blue, 
Flower strewn pathways 
All our lives through, 
God hath not promised 
Sun without rain, 

Joy without sorrow, 
Peace without pain. 


But God hath promised 
Strength for the day; 
Rest for the labor , 
Light for the way, 
Grace for the trials; 
Help from Above, 
Unfailing sympathy, 
Undying love. 
Selected. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XXXII. 


“British Agent” 


Johannes 


PRAWOR some unknown reason I 
of ey 


instinctively 
trusted Colonel Roddie, author of ““The Peace 
S i) Patrol,” referred to in this series some weeks 

ON] ago, and distrusted Bruce Lockhart, the 
author of “British Agent.” But when I got hold of 
Lockhart’s book* I found a preface by the distin- 
guished English writer, Hugh Walpole, in which he 
said: “But the great and final quality in this record is 
its honesty.’’ Walpole also says: “Probably there is 
no European alive today who, in an official position, 
was able at first hand to watch so long a sequence of 
the Russian crisis as Lockhart.’ And he adds: “It 
is fortunate for us that he is, by nature, so honest a 
man. You can test it, if you like, by his extreme 
honesty about himself. He conceals nothing; he is 
not concerned to conceal anything. He is really 
burning with a passion for the truth, and he sinks all 
personal prejudice in his love for it.” 

“British Agent” is a gripping book, well written, 
and dealing with something vastly important. ‘Book 
of the Month” groups always are looking for this kind 
of material. It is interesting to note that such or- 
ganizations chose this book to circulate among their 
members both in this country and in England. 

“The Peace Patrol’”’ takes us behind the scenes in 
Germany; ‘‘British Agent’’ lifts the curtain on Russia. 
The book is not propaganda. It is history. It is 
not dealing with breadlines, five-year plans and the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the Soviet government. It is 
dealing with Russia in the World War, the fall of the 
Czars, the rule of Kerensky, the coming of the Soviets, 
and the diplomatic struggle that went on everywhere 
to promote or to block these epoch-making events. 

If we are amazed at times by a revelation of our 
own ignorance about some other land or people, we 
are doubly amazed and a bit terrified by the revelation 
in this book of the ignorance of diplomatic representa- 
tives, and officials of state departments, who are sup- 
posed to have the latest and best sources of informa- 
tion. 

Bruce Lockhart is a Scotchman, son of a school- 
teacher, who was twenty-seven years old when the 
war broke out and forty-seven years old on the pub- 
lication of his magnum opus. Because of excessive de- 
votion to athletics, he was sent to school in Germany 
instead of to Cambridge. There he came under the 
influence of Professor Tilley, an Australian who had 
become more German than the Germans. Tilley, 
“spartan and pitiless,” taught him “respect for in- 
stitutions and customs other than English, and the 
secret of mastering foreign languages.” It is a great 
tribute that the writer pays his old teacher: ““The one 
influence in my life that [I can describe as wholly 
beneficial.”’ 

On to Paris the fates or paternal wisdom took 
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By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. 
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*British Agent. 
troduction by Hugh Walpole. 
and London. Price $2.75. 


him, and there he got another language and contact 
with a different life. He was being prepared for the 
Indian Civil Service, but an uncle, a pioneer rubber 
planter in the Malay States, opened a door for him in 
the Far East. The section of the book dealing with 
that part of his life is most readable, entirely frank in 
its recognition of the havoc wrought in the lives of 
promising white men by drink, opium and native 
women, and by the insidious temptation associated 
with the charm of the tropics. The story of ‘““Amai,”’ 
his mistress of royal blood, is touching, or shocking, or 
both, depending on what we bring to it. Nobody can 
deny that it is vivid and illuminating. 

Life in Malaya, however, is but a prologue to 
another drama the scene of which is laid in Russia. 

The opening of 1912 found him in Moscow, a 
junior vice-consul, just appointed to the. diplomatic 
service. Two years later he was made consul-general. 
In 1918 Lloyd George selected him to be the head of a 
new mission to Soviet Russia. His attempt to induce 
Britain to recognize the Bolsheviki cost him his 
career, and his staying on in Moscow after the inter- 
allied war on the Soviets began almost cost him his 
life. 

To an unusual degree Lockhart seems to have the 
ability to get the language and enter into the life of a 
country where he happens to be. 

In Russia, during the last years of the Czar, he 
sensed the coming of revolution. 

One of the most interesting things about this part 
of the book is the confirmation that it gives to the 
opinion of most historians that it would have taken 
only a little common sense and magnanimity on the 
part of the Czar to forestall the Russian Revolution. _ 
The Soviet regime was not inevitable. It was brought 
on by blundering which today seems inconceivable. 
If King George of England, or King Albert of Belgium, 
had been on the throne of Russia and had kept the 
common sense which they always displayed, step 
after step could have been taken from autocracy to 
constitutional government without a red revolution. 
The real symbol of Russia’s strength before the war 
was not her magnificent Cossack strength. As Lock- 
hart puts it: “It was the frail, bearded figure with the 
strange, wistful eyes who rode at the head of his 
troops, and whose feeble shoulders seemed incapable of 
supporting the mantle of autocracy which like a 
shroud hung over them.” 

“Tt was the tragedy of Russia that the Czar, 
dominated by a woman obsessed with the one ambition 
to hand down the autocracy unimpaired to her son, 
never took the public organizations into his confi- 
dence.”’ And behind the Czarina there was an aris- 
tocracy “to whom the complete absolutism of the 
Czar was something more than a religion. It was 
the rock on which its own sheltered existence was 
built.” 

The world knows in a general way about the 
events which led up to the Russian Revolution, but 
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“British Agent” gives details which make us partici- 
pants almost, rather than cold students of fact. 

“What is all this talk about the people’s con- 
fidence?” said the Czar feebly. ‘Let the people merit 
my confidence.” 

Toward the end of his regime, when even the 
nobles became frightened and recommended changes, 
the Czar never made a change in response to a de- 
mand of any public body. Always the right moment 
had passed. 

“Ror this man of all the domestic virtues, this 
man of no vices and no will power, was an autocrat by 
divine right. He could change his mind four times 
in as many minutes, but he never could forget his in- 
heritance.”’ 

On a bitter cold day of March, 1917, a strike 
turned into a revolution. History is fortunate to 
have had a cool, courageous, competent observer on the 
spot, at least on one of the crucial spots, in the person 
of Lockhart at Moscow. Today people often speak 
of the Russian revolution as something that was 
brought about by the Bolsheviki. Nothing, of course, 
is farther from the fact. Lockhart says: “The revolu- 
tion took place because the patience of the Russian 
people broke down under a system of unparalleled 
inefficiency and corruption. No other nation could 
have stood the privations which Russia stood for 
anything like the same length of time. . . . What it is 
important to realize is that from the first the revolution 
was arevolution of the people. From the first moment 
neither the Duma nor the intelligentsia had any control 
of the situation. Secondly, the revolution was a 
revolution for land, bread and peace—but above all 
for peace. There was only one way to save Russia 
from going Bolsheviki. That was to allow her to make 
peace. It was because he would not make peace that 
Kerensky went under. It was solely because he 
promised to stop the war that Lenin came to the 
top.” 

: Lockhart gives us several close-up views of Keren- 
sky, the first real head of the new Russian government, 
who was overthrown by the Bolsheviki. 

Today Kerensky is living in Paris. He has two 
sons, both engineers, and both working in England. 
Kerensky is an idealist. “‘He lacks, as he has always 
lacked, the ruthlessness of the successful revolu- 
tionary.” Lockhart saw him often during his little 
day of power, and saved his life by helping get him 
out of the country when his regime fell. 

Then on to the stage, as naturally as if it had 
been ordained from al! eternity, stepped Lenin and 
Trotsky. 

Lenin is now a demi-god. Trotsky is a man with- 
out a country. 

“British Agent” takes us behind the scenes 
when their revolution was new, when the opposition 
in Russia was still vocal, and when the world at large 
believed that in a few short weeks the Bolsheviki 
would be overthrown. 

Lloyd George sent Lockhart back to Russia, 
from which he had returned only six weeks before, 
at the head of a mission to the Bolsheviki, whose 
government England was not ready to recognize. 

Diplomatically he was in an impossible position. 
The Russians liked him and he had access to the 


leaders. He got the facts of the situation straight, but 
nobody in England would believe anything that he 
said. 

He told the government that the Bolsheviki were 
not likely to be overthrown, that Lenin and Trotsky 
were bonafide leaders of a new scheme of things, and 
not paid German agents, that even after making the 
disastrous peace of Brest-Litovsk, acceding to all the 
German demands, it was inaccurate and misleading to 
call the Bolsheviki pro-German. All that this straight 
shooting accomplished was to ruin him with the | 
Foreign Office. The Bolsheviki were pro-Bolsheviki | 
and not pro-anything else. He early sensed it. He || 
believed that the nations could accomplish more by | 
working with the new government of Russia, in so far || 
as it was possible. 

In St. Petersburg at this time was Raymond 
Robins, head of an American Red Cross Mission. We 
wonder what Robins’ friends will think of the picture 
which Lockhart gives us of him with utter friendliness. 
Certainly it is not Robins making the closing address 
at a great session of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. Nor is it Robins leading in prayer. The 
kind of language he used in his dealings with men and _ || 
events would need to be expurgated for the tender | | 
ears of our readers. Here is one pen picture of | 
him: 

“Robins, who was a philanthropist and a hu- 
manitarian rather than a politician, was a wonderful 
orator. His conversation, like Mr. Churchill’s, was 
always a monologue, but it was never dull, and his 
gift of allegory was as remarkable as it was original. 
With his black hair and his aquiline features, he had 
a most striking appearance. He was an Indian chief 
with a Bible for his tomahawk. He had been a lead- 
ing figure in Roosevelt’s ‘Bull Moose’ campaign for 
the American Presidency in 1912. Although a rich | 
man himself, he was an anti-capitalist. Yet, in spite || 
of his sympathies for the under dog, he was a wor- 
shiper of great men. Hitherto, his two heroes had |} 
been Roosevelt and Cecil Rhodes. Now Lenin had | 
captured his imagination. Strangely enough, Lenin 
was amused by the hero-worship and, of all foreigners, 
Robins was the only man whom Lenin was always 
ready to see and who ever succeeded in imposing 
his own personality on the unemotional Bolshevik 
leader.’’ 

Of dozens of interesting interviews which Lock- || 
hart had with Bolshevist leaders, we quote the account. |] 
of one in which Lenin and Trotsky are contrasted. | 
It was Lockhart’s first interview with Lenin. It was 
undertaken to induce him to take a more positive pro- 
ally stand. 

“Tt was with a sinking feeling in my heart that I 
went to Smolny that morning to see the Boishevik 
leader. He received mein a small room on the same 
floor as Trotsky’s. It was untidy, bare of all trap- 
pings except a writing desk and a few plain chairs. It 
was not only my first interview with Lenin, it was the 
first time that I had set eyes on him. There was 
nothing in his personal appearance to suggest even 
faintly a resemblance to the super-man. Short of 
stature, rather plump, with short, thick neck, broad 
shoulders, round, red face, high intellectual forehead, 
nose slightly turned up, brownish mustache and short. 
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stubbly beard, he looked at a first glance more like a 
provincial grocer than a leader of men. Yet in those 
steely eyes there was something that arrested my at- 
tention,something in that quizzing, half-contemptuous, 
half-smiling look which spoke of boundless self-con- 
fidence and conscious superiority. Later I was to 
acquire a considerable respect for his intellectual 
capacity, but at that moment I was more impressed 
by his tremendous will power, his relentless deter- 
mination, and his lack of emotion. He furnished a 
complete antithesis to Trotsky, who, strangely silent, 
was also present at our interview. Trotsky was all 
temperament—an individualist and an artist on whose 
vanity even I could play with some success. Lenin 
was impersonal and almost inhuman. His vanity 
was proof against all flattery. The only appeal that 
one could make to him was to his sense of humor, 
which, if sardonic, was highly developed.” 

Lockhart says that in the next few months he 
was pestered continually from London and asked to 
verify rumors of serious trouble between Lenin and 
Trotsky. He writes that he could have given the 
answer after that first interview. 

“Trotsky was a great organizer and a man of im- 
mense physical courage, but morally he was as in- 
capable of standing against Lenin as a flea would be 
against an elephant. In the Council of Commissars 
there was not a man who did not consider himself the 
equal of Trotsky. There was not a Commissar who 


did not regard Lenin as a demi-god whose decisions 
were to be accepted without question.” 

All of this tribute to Lenin since his death, all 
of this endless filing past his dead body in Moscow, 
seems to be but the logical outcome of the power that 
he exerted while living. 

In this first interview Lenin laughed at Lockhart’s 
fears that Germany now could withdraw her best 
troops from the eastern front and break the western 
front. He said that as the result of a robber peace, 
she would have to maintain more troops, not fewer, 
in the east. As for vast supplies of food going to Ger- 
many, he said: “‘Passive resistance—and the expres- 
sion comes from your own country—is a more potent 
weapon than any army that cannot fight.’ 

The attacks on the Bolsheviki government. by 
troops of various countries made Lockhart’s position 
untenable. He tried to prevent the intervention, but 
when it had been made he apparently supported it. 
As a result he was arrested as a spy and nearly lost 
his life. 

It is a story of surpassing interest. Honest 
autobiography, accurate history and brilliant writing 
make “British Agent”’ a book that we would not will- 
ingly miss. And as one who has once or twice been 
betrayed unwittingly into the use of strong language, 
some of the lapses of Robins, especially over the tele- 
phone to Lenin, bring a feeling more akin to unholy 
joy than to shocked abhorrence. 


The Little White Church 


Robert Whitney Dennis 


=| CHURCH without its minister is like a ship 
without a rudder. The man who made 
that statement to me two years ago has 
discovered his mistake. In a small Old 
Colony town there is a little white church that has 
kept its course straight and true through storm and 
rolling seas, despite the absence of the all-essential 
rudder. When the financial wolf was closing the 
doors of hundreds of churches throughout the coun- 
try, the little white church opened its the wider. 
Caught in the maelstrom, it looked about for a sub- 
stitute, and found it—-in a woman. 

This is no attack upon the clergy. One might as 
well try to move the Rockies by blowing spitballs at 
it through a pea-shooter as to argue their impotency. 
Nor am I holding my church up as a shining example 
to the world, for I am not one of its members. This 
is a story of what can happen and what actually has 
been accomplished in one of the orphans of the depres- 
sion. 

No one heard the minister’s sermon on that. last 
Sunday morning. An atmosphere of sadness mantled 
the church. Women had occasion to use their hand- 
kerchiefs, while the men sat grave and silent. To 
lose their dear friend and adviser was hard enough, 
let alone facing the future of a ministerless church. 
Too many reports of ‘‘closed doors” were rampant to 
give much hope or courage to the people. 

With due respect to the clergy, it is, in the final 
analysis, the people who make the church. Subse- 
quent events proved this conclusively. 


I have said that a woman kept the little white 
church alive. Not only did she sustain it, but she 
watched it grow. When the horse was running away, 
Mrs. G. reached over from behind, grabbed the reins, * 
and brought it to a slow trot. Dobbin is a gentleman 
now. He never becomes panicky. Over a period of 
two years the church has enjoyed an average at- 
tendance of nearly three times its former figure. 
Any clergyman might well envy this record. Would 
you like to know its secret? I think I know. 

What’s ina name? But Mrs. G. thought differ- 
ently. A service to be carried on by a layman must 
have a title. An hour was set apart for each Sunday 
evening, and it was appropriately called “‘The Friend- 
ly Hour.’”’ There is a cosiness in these words. Re- 
peat them to yourself. They connote invitation, wel- 
come, and relaxation. 

The next step was to make the words live. Words 
are shallow things unless nourished by deeds. The 
actual form of worship has not suffered the slightest 
alteration. A week previous to each meeting a half 
dozen names are chosen for active participation in 
the service. A voice over the telephone, that is at 
once persuasive and sweet, asks if you will give an 
hour of your time, and the answer—I’m certain I am 
not mistaken—is always, “‘yes.”’ 

These “friends” are assigned, each to his or her 
part, scriptural reading for one, responsive reading 
for another, prayer for still another, and so on until 
the program is complete. Mrs. G. reaches out beyond 
the regular attendants to those whose church interest 
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has started to seed, and even to members of other 
denominations. What matter? This is the “Friendly 
Hour.” Grown-ups are alike children. They want a 
share in the limelight, and thus the inevitable “yes” 
to the pleasant, ‘Will you?” 

A subject thought is prepared for each Sunday 
evening. I quote a few: ‘Without a Song,” “Thank 
God for a Garden,” ‘‘How are you playing the game?” 
“Fraternity,” “Ideals,’”’ etc. Speakers for the evening 
are frequently chosen from among the townspeople. 
If “Without a Song” is the subject thought, a music 
teacher is invited to speak. If it is ““Thank God for a 
Garden,” a nurseryman is chosen. ‘‘How are you 
playing the game?” would call for a teacher-coach 
in one of the local schools. It is astonishing to 
discover the talent hidden away inthese unexplored 
quarters. 

Different social organizations of the town are in- 
vited, not merely to attend service, but to direct it. 
Do they accept? Organizations are but persons and 
subtle flattery is as sweet collectively as individually. 
Sunday evening finds them prompt and ready. 

At the conclusion of each service the congregation 
is requested to speak a word of appreciation and 
thanks to those who have taken part. Everyone be- 
comes known to everyone and the homely every-day 
conversation of common people is indulged. 

The reception committee, that was glad to greet 
you at the door, regrets your departure and bids you 
a warm good-evening. 

Great stress is plaecd upon the word ‘“‘Friend- 
ship.”’ The constant reiteration of a word or phrase 
eventually culminates in its execution. History proves 
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this. Cato, in the Roman Senate, concluded every 
speech with, “I also think that Carthage must be 
destroyed,’ and destroyed it was. Repetition skill- 
fully handled is a powerful weapon. So it is that the 
word ‘‘Friendship” has come to mean something. 

Instead of ‘‘The Guild” or any such trite cogno- 
men, the social workers of the church have adopted a 
more genial name, ‘The Friendly Folks.’”’ Here again 
the word ‘‘Friendly” is incorporated. Does it mean 
anything? J wish you could attend one of the weekly 
meetings. Never have I seen the spirit of brotherhood 
or sisterhood so exemplified. Those disagreeable few 
who seem always to sift into clubs and organizations 
of all kinds are somewhat “‘humanized”’ by the aura 
of kindness and candidness with which the circle is 
suffused. If any sense of false superiority, or less 
kindly snobbery, exists among them, it is reduced to a 
negligible minimum. 

There is little question that what is being 
done in the little white church can be accomplished 
elsewhere. “But,” you protest, “we have no Mrs. G. 
We are less fortunate than you.”’ You are mistaken. 
Mrs. G. lives in every community. Mrs. G. is love, 
kindness, charity, and benevolence. Mrs. G. consists 
of 99 per cent perspiration and 1 per cent inspiration. 
You who have settled back resignedly to the fate of 
“closed doors,’’ you who lack the 1 per cent of in- 
spiration, hold in your own hands the power, by an 
exercise of will and effort, to make your church 99 
per cent strong. And by the time you have realized 
this success, you will find that the elusive 1 per cent 
which you thought to be lacking will knock at your 
door unsolicited. 


My Cape Cod Story--VI 


Asa M. Bradley 


RIN 1829 the Universalist society in Hyannis was 
organized, and its first meeting-house. was 
dedicated in 1830. There have been four 
church buildings—the second and third de- 
stroyed by fire; the present dedicated Nov. 20, 1905. 
The first minister was John M. Spear, brother of the 
minister at Brewster. 

G. Hasting, 1837-38. The Registers give R. 
Doane for 1839, and K. Doane for 1840. Probably one 
or the other initial is wrong. Rufus S. Pope, 1843-72. 
He passed the remaining years of his life in Hyannis, 
although preaching to other societies on the Cape. 
M. H. Houghton, 1875-77. O.L. Ashenfelter, 1882-85. 
baebrunhing, 890." Po Quimby, 1892. BE. Hl. 
Keens, 1895-97. C. B. Lynn, 1900-03. He will be 
remembered as a brilliant though somewhat erratic 
preacher, crippled and walking with crutches. He al- 
so had a pastorate at Provincetown, and was for a 
time financial agent for the General Convention. 
H. L. Buzzell, 1904-07. E. A. Hoyt, 1909-13. He is 
the only one of this list whom we know to be living. 
C. R. Leonard, 1915. Sarah A. Dixon, 1917-19. 

The society was not reported in the Registers for 
several years, and has been federated since 1929. 

I participated in the dedication of the present 
church building, but never preached in Hyannis. 

A society was organized in Provincetown, Feb. 


26,1829. Tradition hath it that Sylvia and Elizabeth, 
daughters of Prince Freeman, found a copy of the 
“Life of John Murray” cast up on the shore, which 
they took home, dried out and read; and that from 
this came the germ of Universalist sentiment in 
Provincetown. From samples in my own library, I 
have doubts about that book having been in salt 
water very long. However, traditions do have basis 
in fact, and without doubt it is so in this case. What- 
ever may have been that fact, it is also probable that 
mariners from Provincetown, like those from Chatham 
and Brewster, had listened to the preaching of Ballou, 
Whittemore, Streeter, and other Universalists, in and 
about Boston. 

The organization was at first called “The First 
Unitarian Society in Provincetown,” but six days 
later it was changed to “The Christian Union Society.” 
This latter name was retained until 1838, when it was 
changed by act of the Legislature to ‘‘The First 
Universalist Society,” as it is at present. The first 
meeting-house was built in 1829. The present build- 
ing was erected in 1847. It is noted for its Christopher 
Wren tower. It was decorated by a German artist, 
father of the late Dr. Charles W. Wendte, of the Uni- 
tarian body. 

I have no personal knowledge of the Province- 
town society. Many years ago, on our way home for 
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vacation, we took the boat to Provincetown, and 
thence the train up the Cape. The church building 
was unlocked, and we went in. My memory is of fine 
~ Colonial architecture, within as well as without. 

We have the name of Asahel Davis as the first 
minister in 1830. The next of whom there is record in 
my sources is J. Bovee Dods, 1837-40. Asa side line, 
he had an academy, and the Rev. N. Gunnison was 
with him for a year or more, teaching in this school, and 
preaching at Truro and Wellfleet. Dods seems to 
have had a gift for publicity. Some years later in 
Maine he had difficulty with the Maine Fellowship 
Committee. They advertised that the Rev. J. Bovee 
Dods was not in fellowship with the Maine Universalist 
Convention, and that it was in no way responsible 
for him. He promptly retorted with an advertisement 
to the effect that the Maine Universalist Convention 
was not in fellowship with J. Bovee Dods, and that he 
would be responsible for none of its acts. In the South 
I was asked where a copy of a book of sermons by 
the Rev. J. Bovee Dods could be obtained. [I was 
told that there had been a copy among them, but that 
it had been read to tatters. I had never heard of the 
book—I have a copy now. ‘This is interesting as 
showing the type of Universalism in that section at 
that time. 

The Registers of that period do not give us a clear 
idea as to who was serving the churches; there are 
several ministers listed as living in Provincetown, who 
preached little if at all. 

T. K. Taylor, 1841-92, was living in Brewster, but 
in 1844 was listed as living in Provincetown. 

The records of the Barnstable Association give 
B. Keith as the next minister in the line, but his name 
does not appear in the Register. 

E. Partridge, 1845-48. C. Cravens, 1851-52. 
Calvin Gardner, 1853. R. S. Sanborn, 1855. J. A. 
Bartlett, 1856-57. Wm. Hooper, 1858-59. A. W. 
Bruce, 1860-62. H. Hersey, 1864-67. B. H. Davis, 
1868-69. E. A. Perry, 1871-72. 8S. L. Beal, 1873-75. 
D. L. R. Libby, 1876-79. G. F. Babbitt, 1882-83. 
A. J. Aubrey, 1885. R. T. Sawyer, 1886. H. E. 
Gilchrist, 1888. W. P. Burnell, 1889-92. H. G. 
Dunham, 1894. Ira D. Morrison, 1895-96. C. B. 
Lynn, 1897-99. F. L. Payson, 1901-05. Geo. A. 
Gay, 1908-09. J. F. Albion, 1928-30. 

In 1833, under the leading of the Rev. Abraham 
Norwood, a society was organized in Orleans and a 
meeting-house was built. There was a Methodist 
meeting-house, in which Universalists owned largely, 
and it was little used; but it was refused to Universalist 
preachers. The new house was variously styled by 
the enemy “The House of Hell” or “The Devil’s 
Nest,’”’ and other names of the same general character. 
One confessed that he dared not pray as he wished 
about a vessel that had gone down east for the build- 
ing material, “because he had a son on board.” Mr. 
Norwood remarked, ‘‘However, in Orleans, we took 
the liberty to attend to our own affairs, and not having 
religion enough to quarrel about, we got along finely.” 

This house was dedicated Nov. 6, 1838, and is still 
in use. The ministers have been: 

Abraham Norwood, 1833-34. A. P. Cleverly, 
1835-36. Ezekiel Vose, 1837-39. J. G. Burt, 1840- 
42. Stilman Barden, 1843-51. R. K. Brush, 1852-53. 


EK. Guilford, 1854-56. J. P. Atkinson, 1857-59. 
J. M. Campbell, 1860-61. G. F. Jenks, 1863-65. 
Edwin White, 1866. J. H. Willis, 1868-69. G. F. 
Jenks, 1870-72. R. S. Pope, 1873-75. (Living in 
Hyannis.) W. C. Stiles, 1876-77. G. W. Jenkins, 
1878-81. (Ordained Aug. 21, 1878.) J. L. Scoboria, 
1882-83. J. V. Wilson, 1884-86. Donald Frazer, 1887- 
91. E. W. Pierce, 1892-94. H. E. Lesh, 1897-98. 
N. S. Hill, 1899-1907. H. Reigal, 1908-10. Arthur 
Mercer, 1918. Hazel I. Kirk, 1915-17. R.J. Mooney, 
1918. Thomas Cross, 1921-29. O.F. Alvord, 1930-31. 

The Rev. Ezekiel Vose was grandfather of the 
Rev. Ezekiel Vose Stevens of Marlboro, Mass. The 
Rev. Stilman Barden fitted in well with Cape people, 
and later had a term of service as Cape missionary. 
The wife of the Rev. J. M. Campbell was daughter of 
the Rev. Stephen R. Smith. 

I never preached in Orleans. I walked down one 
Sunday to attend service, and black clouds gathered 
just at service time. I reached the church before the 
shower broke, but the minister, his wife, and myself 
were the only Universalists to attend church in Orleans 
that day. 


* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
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THE LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP BANNER 


that it represents of spi:itual and material 
value to the Church and its mission, is being 
promoted by state vice-presidents and local 
representatives in cooperation with Mr. Louis Annin 
Ames, president, Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary, and the 
board of directors of the organization. 

It is occasion for encouragement to the national 
officials, and affords confidence in the future of the 
Fellowship movement, that the following named 
loyal and devoted Universalists have accepted leader- 
ship responsibility and are organizing the local rep- 
resentation within their areas. Their success will re- 
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flect the dependable loyalty of the constituency to the 
Church as a whole, and to the program of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention as the program of the 
Church as a whole. 

Leadership provides initiative and direction, but 
followers, cooperative and enthusiastic, are always 
needed to make success possible. Religion and its 
development is a personal and social matter, and it is 
of prime importance today, to the people and the na- 
tion, that it become increasingly influential in the 
personal and social life of men. The Universalist 
Loyalty Fellowship is an essential part of the religious 
recovery program of our denomination, and as such 
deserves the considered support of our people. 


Vice Presidents of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


Alabama—Mrs. J. L. MecGowin, Chapman. 
California—Miss Flora Harper, Pasadena. 
Connecticul—J. A. Robinson, Fairfield. 
Georgia—H. C. Blake, Atlanta. 

Illinois—John Winzeler, Peoria. 

Iowa—Mrs. Elizabeth Stoughton, Osage. 
Maine—R. W. E. Hunt, South Portland. 
Michigan—A. W. Birdsall, Detroit. 
Minnesota—Mrs. Dora Carter, Owatonna. 
New York—George W. Boyle, Little Falls. 
North Carolina—Lucy F. Shine, Rocky Mount. 
Pennsyluania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 
Rhode Island—Mrs. Jennie B. Fish, Central Falls. 
Vermoni—Rev. R. D. Killam, Rutland. 
Wisconsin—-Richard Harvey, Racine. 


Additions to the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


Bryant, Elwood G., Somerville, Mass. 
Cousens, John A., Tufts College, Mass. 
Dutton, Mrs. Jane W., Sycamore, Ill. 

Ellis, Ida M., Spencer, Mass. 

Felton, Henry W., Montrose, Pa. 

Frost, John W., Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Gage, Mrs. Annie L., Swampscott, Mass. 
Gifford, Mrs. C. H., South Portland, Me. 
Hichborn, Mrs. Delia W., Portland, Me. 
Hunt, R. W. E., Portland, Me. 

Ladies’ Circle, Haverhill, Mass. 

McDavitt, Rev. A. W., Muncie, Ind. 

Shade, Chloris, Joliet, Ill. 

Sweet, Harold E., Attleboro, Mass. 
Tebbetts, Leon O., Waterville, Me. 

Tifft, Miss Lantie, Springfield, Mass. 
Tomlinson, Rev. Vincent E., D. D., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughan, Mrs. I. H., Newton Center, Mass. 
Young, Owen D., Van Hornesville, N. Y. 


* +s * 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE UNITARIANS 
Howard D. Spoerl 


“Man first, profits afterward,’ was the text of the insistent 
message delivered twice in a day by Prof. J. Anton de Haas of 
Harvard University, the first time to the Ministerial Union, the 
second to the Laymen’s League. Both occasions were optimal, 
for Professor de Haas spoke neither as minister nor churchman, 
and yet reached both clergy and laity with an important appeal. 
Declaring that there could be no compromise between Christian 
principles and a malignant capitalism, he won the enthusiastic 
applause of the ministers, and later urged the somewhat lukewarm 
laymen to back up their ministers in ‘‘carrying the burden of a 
forward-looking church.” 

Stability rather than liberty appeared to be the general 
1934 demand of Unitarians, despite the note sounded by Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord at the opening gathering, and the warning 
expressed by Dr. Louis C. Cornish in his report of the Free Church 


Fellowship to the effect that “‘the principles for which we (Uni- 
tarians) stand are being attacked.” Cosmic systems rather than 
particular problems were a favorite illustrative device; a kind of 
optimistic idealism characterized many of the week’s meetings. 
A “labors-of-Hercules” motif patterned the Ware Lecture and 
the Berry Street Conference address; elsewhere when special 
problems were attacked the dominant note was righteousness. 

Two issues concerning the Free Church Fellowship that are 
not easily downed were raised at the A. U. A. meeting. An at- 
tack upon the propriety of discussing Free Church affairs at all 
at any Unitarian gathering revealed at least that this procedure, 
whether proper or not, is necessarily clumsy. In time there will 
be a demand for independent meetings of Free Church con- 
stituents. The other issue was that of the status of the famous 
preamble to the Free Church constitution. At least one delegate 
saw in the preamble a possible instrument for nullifying the 
charter of freedom contained in the constitution proper. The 
official decision on this question absolved the preamble; yet a po- 
tential contradiction remains in the constitution as a whole. 
Perhaps this is a necessary consequence of tampering with 
preambles. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes loosed mighty heroics at the Berry 
Street Conference. While his earnestness and enthusiasm were 
acclaimed, his hearers were generally agreed in their incomplete 
acceptance of his dramatic portrayal of a changing civilization. 
A complacent tone has dominated the Conference in recent 
years; this was again evident in the mild remonstrance of Dr. 
Holmes’ critics. 

Professor de Haas of Harvard drew the loudest applause 
from the ministers when he denounced the practice of display- 
ing national flags in churches. “God knows no flags,” he de- 
clared, ‘““God knows only man.” 

The ideal of a world-wide association of free churches was 
again strikingly presented by Dr. Cornish. Surely this is not a 
lost cause; yet the tendency to minimize the importance of the 
project continues to appear under the guise of indifference to it. 
The General Alliance and other agencies are doing a good job of 
education in the ABC’s of this most inclusive international 
liberalism. 

At least one hundred persons were in King’s Chapel on 
Thursday morning for the communion service. This was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister, and Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay of the Philippine Islands. Dr. Aglipay, whose 
episcopal vestments enriched the ceremony, spoke simply and | 
feelingly to the congregation. 

The single thunder storm that interrupted the fair weather 
which prevailed, contrary to all tradition, during the entire 
term of May meetings, might have been attributed to the annual 
meeting of the Universalist Historical Society, held at Tufts 
College on the afternoon of the day in question. Whoever were 
the just and whoever the unjust, all got the rain, but apparently 
at a time when no one had to be out of doors. 

The danger that Professor de Haas’s paper might be for- 
gotten, as is often the case when an outstanding piece of work 
is done more or less unexpectedly, was removed by the decision ||} 
of the ministers to publish it both in periodical and pamphlet | 
form. 

In a brilliant address to the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety Mrs. Isabel K. Whiting of Cambridge raised a question of 
concern to all religious educators. Against the traditional tech- 
nique of implanting intellectual conceptions of religious objects 
and trusting such conceptions to engender a religious attitude, 
she opposed a technique for developing in children an intimate 
recognition of the eternal qualities in worship. This should be 
done by stimulating the life of feeling through dramatic worship, 
which is something more than pageantry. ‘We need,” said Mrs. 
Whiting; ‘‘a new generation of worshipers who can worship in 
spirit and in truth.” 

Lovers of the ever popular sport of comparing Unitarians 
with Universalists had ample opportunity to discover that there 
are Unitarian counterparts of all the varied Universalist types. 
These include small-time parsons, old-school orators, inept par- 
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liamentarians, as well as social radicals, metaphysical practition- 
ers and mystics. Perhaps plain homo sapiens clericensis was after 
all in the majority. 

Many Unitarians seemed appreciative of the copies of The 
Christian Leader that were sent over to 25 Beacon Street for 
free distribution. 

One of the many annual meetings held during Anniversary 
Week is that of the Meadville Alumni. Even casual inspection of 
any group of Unitarian ministers reveals that a luncheon for 
Crane alumni would have a respectable attendance. 

The little that was said about the Unitarian plan of as- 
sociation of free churches was uttered by leaders who are often 
accused of being reactionary! That there are some true reac- 
tionaries in the ranks was shown by occasional reference to 
peculiarly denominational problems and undertakings, and by a 
demand here and there for intellectual and other kinds of agree- 
ment. Perhaps most Unitarians take their freedom for granted; 
and perhaps the partial desire for greater solidarity was the 
symptom of a new zeal and determination to go forward in fact 
as well as in word. 

A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States. 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. President: 

I am venturing to write you regarding the present-day atti- 
tude of many of our more thoughtful churchmen with respect to 
the peace and war problem and our international relations 
generally. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
strongly supports your proposal that each nation pledge itself 
not to send its military forces across the boundary of other 
nations. We believe that the proposed pact of non-aggression, 
if adhered to and taithfully observed by all governments, would 
tend to outlaw war not only in theory but in fact. 

The Federal Council of Churches rejoices in the knowledge 
that the Senate is presently to initiate a thoroughgoing inquiry 
into the arms and munitions industry. We are strongly of the 
‘opinion that the manufacture and sale ot arms and munitions 
should be placed under strict government control and that the 
United States should join with cther nations in exercising strict 
contro! of the international traffic in the implements of war. 

We have given and will continue to give our support to your 
request that the Executive be given power to embargo the ship- 
ment ot arms and munitions to nations that resort to military 
hostilities in violation of their peace commitments. The pro- 
posed embargo authority should be extended, in our judgment, to 
include loans to nations that send their military forces across the 
boundary line of other nations, or propose to do so. 

We have given and will continue to give our support to your 
efforts to cooperate with other nations looking toward the nego- 
tiations of a general treaty for a reduction ot the world’s arma- 
ments. We believe that efforts looking toward this objective 
should be continued by our own and other governments irre- 
spective of the threatened collapse of the World Disarmament 
Conference. 

We have all along been opposed to the Vinson Naval Bill, 
believing that the authorization of a program. ot naval expansion 
could only have the effect of developing attitudes ot military hys- 
teria in our own and other lands. Now that this legislation has 
been adopted we are gratified that you have made clear the fact 
that the Vinson bill “‘is not a law for the construction of a single 
additional United States warship.”” We are happy to be assured 
by you that the Vinson Bill is ‘““merely a statement of the policy of 
the present Congress,’ and that the question ot whether or not 
this policy is to be carried out “depends on the action of future 
Congresses.’ Your statement would seem to preclude the allo- 
eation of additional Public Works funds for the purpose of begin- 
ning construction of certain of the ships authorized under the 


Vinson Bill. We sincerely trust that this is so. We do not be- 
lieve that it is sound public policy for the Executive to designate 
Public Works money for naval and military construction and by 
that action take from Congress the responsibility invested in it 
by the Constitution. 

For your information I am enclosing a copy of the Federal 
Council’s statement bearing upon the questions referred to 
above. 

Respectfully yours, 
Albert W. Beaven. 

May 15, 1984. 


ame GR 


ARMAMENTS AND WAR 


When The Living Church published last fall two articles by 
the Rev. P. E. T. Widdrington on ‘“‘The Armaments Racket,” and 
reprinted them as a booklet (Morehouse, 25 cents), the subject 
was a new one to most of the American public. Since that time 
there has been an increasing number of articles in periodicals and 
in the daily press on this subject. Various books dealing with 
this international industry of destruction are also appearing in in- 
creasing numbers. At that time the only popular book on this 
side of the Atlantic that dealt specifically with this subject, so far 
aS we were aware, was an American edition of “Cry Havoc’ by 
Beverley Nichols. Since then Fenner Brockway’s “The Bloody 
Traffic’ has become available in this country, and books by 
American authors, such as “Merchants of Death,” by H. C. 
Engelbrecht and Frank C. Hanighen (Dodd, Mead, 1934, $2.50), 
and “Iron, Blood, and Profits,” by George Seldes (Harper and 
Brothers, 1984, $2.50), have appeared. The appointment of a 
Congressional committee to investigate munitions firms, and the 
publication just this week of the League of Nations report on the 
Chaco War, with its vigorous condemnation of armament sellers, 
have further directed public attention to this important question. 

It is true that the rigid control of the manufacture and 
distribution of instruments of war, with the elimination of private 
profiteering in them, would not in itself be a cure-all for war, but 
it would be a hearty deterrent, and it would eliminate one of the 
potent causes of international discord. We have closed our eyes 
to the evils of this trade long enough; it is high time for the facts 
to be as widely disseminated as possible, and drastic national and 
international action compelled by an aroused and enlightened 
public opinion.—The Living Church. ’ 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST PEACE CARAVAN 


If civilization is to be saved from the frightful menace of 
another world war it must be saved now. When the next war 
comes, the war that is to shatter our little world of human hopes 
and loves, it will be too late. Now we may speak freely. Then 
free speech will be denied. Now we can be calm and think. Then 
we shall be too excited to think. Now we may find men and 
women to listen. ‘Then ears will be stopped and minds will be 
closed. Now we may be followers of the Prince of Peace. Then 
Jesus of Nazareth will once again be dubbed an alien, an outlaw, 
a traitor. 

The nations of Europe are still war-weary. They may 
bluster and threaten, they may breathe fire and brandish swords, 
but there will be no fighting for some time to come. Now is the 
time to create the great peace that willsave us. There can be no 
such thing as a war to end war. Now, in the days of peace, war 
must be ended. 

Now is the time for institutes of international relations, for 
great international congresses, for missions of good will, for the 
study of world-problem areas. Now is the time for all the forces 
of peace. For them, indeed, it is the only time they have. 

We commend the young people in one of our conferences, 
who are planning an institute under the title “Unitarian Youth 
Challenges the War System.”’ We commend the decision of the 
Young People’s Christian Union and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union to unite in the support of another peace caravan 
this summer. It will be eight years since the American Friends 
Service Committee began to send out selected college boys and 
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girls in such caravans of friendliness. It will be four years since 
our Unitarian young people began to participate in this project. 
These young people who have traveled about in teams of two in 
their old second-hand cars have been ambassadors of love and 
understanding. It is interesting to note that they have de- 
cided through these years of experience that their best work is 
done, not through the many meetings which they have held or 
addressed, but through their contacts with individuals. It may 
seem to many a feeble enterprise, this sending out of afew young 
people to throw down their gage of combat in the face of all the 
entrenched forces of evil, whose interests are served by war. 
Feeble, indeed! Yet we seem to remember that the Christian 
Church started its work in some such way as that.—Charles R. 
Joy in The Christian Register. 


* * * 


BEAUTIFUL LACY PATTERNS 


Have you ever noticed—it would almost be strange if you 
hadn’t—those beautitul lacy patterns which appear on the sur- 
face of the concrete pavement under certain conditions, such as 
those which prevail when the concrete is drying out after having 
been buried in ice and snow? 

What are they, anyway? At first sight they seem to be 
something which is a product of those forces of nature which 
have the tendency to work along the lines of some system—-in 
other words, that it is simply the arrangement of the water in a 
pattern which is the result of nature’s forces, just as quartz, in 
the great cooling of the molten earth—if such a thing really ever 
happened—‘orms its crystals always in a hexagonal system. 

And then, having got so far as to discover and wonder at the 
patterns, we again take a survey of them, and the very prosaic 
explanation comes to us that when the concrete was laid, the 
finishing touches were put on the surface with a broom, to give it 
the desirable roughness, and that the patterns as they appear 
are simply the water which is retained in the broom-marks. To 
be sure. 

And then we take some more looks, and are not so to-be-sure 
after all. Those lines and curves, those leaf-patterns which ex- 
tend along the concrete for yards, were not made by a broom 
in the hands of a pick-and-shovel man. Something else must 
account for those beautiful and intricate figures which would 
be the despair of rug designers. 

What are these designs, a product of crystallization while 
the water is in process of freezing or thawing, or are they made by 
some accidental process which throws a lacy pattern over the 
concrete for our delectation?—Advertiser-Democrat, Norway and 
South Paris, Me. 

* * * 
THOUGH HE SLAY ME 


We tuned in on the radio the other day, and chanced to 
hear Dr. Horace Kallen drop a word of insight which we must 
pass on to our readers. Speaking on Fascism, Dr. Kallen made 
reference to the famous passage in the 138th chapter of Job, 
which runs, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.”’” ‘The 
speaker then pointed out that this was a mistranslation; that, in 
the original Hebrew, the verse stated, ‘‘He will slay me; I have 
no hope; yet will I defend my integrity to his face.” The first 
and familiar version, said Dr. Kallen, conveys perfectly the atti- 
tude of the loyal citizen in the Fascist state. Subject to a tyranny 
which he knows wil] absorb and crush him, destroy all his in- 
dividuality in the interest of a totalitarian society, he yet puts 
his trust in the dictatorship and obeys it. The second version of 
the great Biblical passage, the correct one, is a beautiful illus- 
tration, said Dr. Kallen, of the attitude of the man who would 
be free. It is the perfect slogan of liberty, as over against the 
repressive rule of either church or state. Yes, you may slay me, 
says the free man. I know that “I have no hope” of victory 
against this stupendous power of government! But what of it? 
Strike me if you will, destroy me if you desire, yet am I the master 
of my own life. “I will defend my integrity to his face!’”” We 
have never heard the case for liberty put more vividly than this. 
What is liberty? It is the eternal vigilance of the single man who 


would protect and preserve the sanctity of his own personal life 
as over against the selfish and devastating encroachments of 
social organizations which, established in the beginning as means. 
to the end of the common weltare, come in due course to be 
ends in themselves, for the service of their own interests at the 
expense of the common welfare. The assertion of the single man’s. 
integrity, and its vindication in the face of tyranny, even when 
hope is gone, and defeat and death are certain—this is liberty. — 
Unity. 


* * * 


HIGH VISIBILITY 


The schoolmistress was giving her class of young pupils a 
test on a recent natural history lesson. 

‘‘Now, Bobby Jones,’”’ she Said, ‘‘tell me where the elephant. 
is found.” ; 

The boy hesitated for a moment; then his face lit up. 

“The elephant, teacher,” he said, “‘is such a large animal it. 
is scarcely ever lost.”—Montreal Star. 


* * * 


MY COUNTRY* 


My country is the world; I count 
No son of man my foe, 

Whether the warm life-currents mount 
And mantle brows like snow, 

Or red or yellow, brown or black, 

The face that into mine looks back. 


My native land is Mother Earth, 
And all men are my kin, 

Whether of rude or gentle birth, 
However steeped in sin; 

Or rich, or poor, or great, or small, 

I count them brothers, one and all. 


My birthplace is no spot apart, 
I claim no town nor state; 
Love hath a shrine in every heart, 
And whereso’er men mate 
To do the right and say the truth, 
Love evermore renews her youth. 


My flag is the star-spangled sky, 
Woven without a seam, 

Where dawn and sunset colors lie, 
Fair as an angel’s dream; 

The flag that still, unstained, untorn,. 

Floats over all of mortal born. 


My party is all human-kind, 
My platform brotherhood; 
I count all men of honest mind 
Who work for human good, 
And for the hope that gleams atar, 
My comrades in this holy war. 


My heroes are the great and good 
Of every age and clime, 

Too often mocked, misunderstood, 
And murdered in their time, 

But spite of ignorance and hate 

Known and exalted soon or late. 


My country is the world; I scorn 
No lesser love than mine, 
But calmly wait that happy morn 
When all shall own this sign, 
And love of country, as of clan, 
Shall yield to world-wide love of man. 
Robert Whitaker. 


*Published some time ago in the Leader with the statement 
that the author was unknown. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT CLARENCE J. HARRIS HAS DONE 
~ To the Editor of the Leader: 

After several attempts at writing a reaction to your editorial 
in the May 19 issue on “An Open Door in New York,” I was 
about to give up, but changed my mind, for Universalists do 
things sometimes, and it is not always the Universalist that 
“makes the greatest noise. 

You speak of “‘a wonderful thing”’ that the Riverside Church 
here of Dr. Fosdick is an open door, having entertained forty or- 
ganizations or groups outside their church in fourteen months, 
and having been an educational and recreational center. It is 
too bad that an editorial did not appear ten years ago saying that 
the Washington Heights Universalist Church is “‘an open door,” 
doing a work that the largest of churches here has not done. 
Circulars, cards, booklets, bulletins, year books, stationery, and a 
eut of our “Open Door’’ have been issued in twelve years at my 
expense by thousands. I want Universalists to know that our 
church is the “Church of an Open Door” and was known as such 
long before the Riverside Church was started. I don’t under- 
estimate Dr. Fosdick, and he is just the kind of man to com- 
pliment the little church doing a work for humanity. 

Over forty groups and organizations have used our church 
also in the past fourteen months, including some here weekly, 
and among them such bodies as Catholic, Jewish, Armenian, 
_ Greek, Italian and all kinds of community groups, also our own 
educational and recreational work for the community. 

Added to this, I established a summer camp for those un- 
able to pay high costs of camping, and during the last thirteen 
years have taken 1,100 enrollments to a camp for nine and ten 
weeks each, costing over $75,000. The church did not give a 
penny, nor did anybody outside that group. I did not solicit 
Universalist money to give outings for Catholics and Jews and 
others. I took Catholics on Catholic money, Jews on Jewish 
money, raising every dollar in small amounts of $5 up. At 
least, I took 200 poor children free. I never received a dollar 
for my work. 

I have taken about 400 city boys on tours during the past 
eleven years, twice a year, from Virginia to Boston. Six times we 
were guests of the city of Boston, once for a part of two days. 
We have been entertained by four governors, and had seven re- 
ceptions in the White House. 

I have a vested choir, Catholics, Jews and Protestants. 
We held services two weeks ago in Roosevelt House, and sang a 
program that astonished the audience of 300. Our children never 
sang together until I organized them, and the Hallelujah 
Chorus brought all to their feet. June 10, we go to Chapin 
Home, where we make an annua! visit. During the past twelve 
years we have taken nearly 1,000 there, and the visit is our great- 
est red letter day. 

My office in the church is a clearing house for every possible 
kind of trouble. With no backing, I have helped homes with 
food, clothes and employment. I have had many thrilling ex- 
periences. I went to a Jewish boy’s funeral, and the rabbi said 
to the audience of nearly 400, as he took a chair and set it beside 
the open casket, ‘‘There is only one who can truly speak for this 
boy.” He recited the 23d Psalm, and then turned the funeral 
over to me. 

A Catholic boy refused to be confirmed if I were not his god- 
father, and so before the bishop and priests I stood with the boy, 
promising to bring him up a good Catholic, and I have kept my 
word. 

I stood before the judge in downtown night court at 2 a. m. 
on Sunday. After some testimony, the judge said: “This is a 
peculiar case; two Christian people come here and call this boy 
the worst boy in the city and demand jail for him, and a Christian 
minister comes here to defend this Jewish boy.” Then he said, 
“Madam, why don’t you forget this and go to this gentleman’s 
church this morning and find peace and happiness?” The 


woman snapped out, “I don’t belong to his church, I belong to 
Dr. Manning’s Cathedral.” The judge replied, “Well, Dr, 
Manning hasn’t anything on this minister. I still urge you to go 
to his church and learn kindness and have peace.”’ ~The audience 
applauded several times and was stopped. However, as I led 
my boy down the aisle, followed by worried parents, the judge 
said, “You can applaud a little if you wish,” and the night court 
audience of at least 300 applauded, led by the judge. 

Right now, a boy of eighteen, kind, gentle, and not vicious, is 
indicted for murder in the first degree. I stood in the Tombs 
with him the other day. I am informed that I am about the only 
one that can save him from the electric chair. His sin was being 
over generous, his pal did the killing. As I stood before his 
screened and barred door, he said, ‘‘I knew, Doc, you’d stand by 
me.” I told him I would stand by, and go with him wherever 
they took him, even to the Governor’s office. 

I find that Universalists are prone to think all big things 
come from anyone except Universalists. Universalists coming to 
New York do not even attend a Universalist church, in many 
cases. An official from Boston said she attends Riverside 
Church when she comes. She would have had a hearty welcome 
from all Universalist churches here, and could have had from 
fifty to a thousand seats all to herself. The leading workers of 
my church in Winchester, N. H., lived for several years within a 
block and a half of our church and never even gave us a look-in. 
Another Universalist lived two blocks from church for ten years. 
The father died, they called me. I wanted to ask them how I 
could help that man’s soul, when he was dead. I had never 
heard of them before. My reward? One friend said, ‘‘Doc, 
you'll have a big funeral.” 

So this is the Open Door of New York, at least 2,500 boys 
alone have made it theirs. My greatest preaching is not on 
Sunday, our door is open every day. Our income is much under 
$200 a month, with Convention help. The minister’s family 
knows sacrifice and suffering. About five people in the city give 
us their inspirational help. If I had $1,000 I could work miracles. 
T have no fund or cathedral, a church financially helpless, making 
others rich. 

Clarence J. Harris. 

New York City. 


CHILDISH THEOLOGY AND UNSCIENTIFIC THINKING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our friend from Idaho makes a very short quotation from 
a ‘“‘well-known scientist, or pseudo-scientist,” to the effect that 
“no decision as to what is right morally is possible without 
science.” 

No statement is made in this short quotation regarding the 
context, or in regard to the real meaning of said scientist, which 
might be revealed by the entire statement. 

It is perfectly easy to make short quotations from any writer 
or speaker that will make out any case by the unfavorable critic. 
But taking these words just as they stand, I would remark that 
science in the sense some of us would take it does help one im- 
mensely in some situations as a practical’ guide to what is right 
morally. ; 

The Ten Commandments often are referred to as a moral 
guide in all situations. Perhaps, but no commandment in our 
Bible forbids telling a lie in general, only in one particular. The 
seventh commandment, so often quoted in regard to the “‘social 
evil,” forbids only one kind of said evil, and that based merely 
upon “property rights’ of the injured husband. We find no 
commandment among the sacred ten forbidding getting drunk. 
But a commandment of Buddha forbids getting drunk. As far 
as the Old Testament is concerned, the one who signs his name 
to this communication long ago repudiated the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament, who was merely a national God of the Hebrews, 
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some commands erroneously attributed to him being in»accord 
with a first class devil. He likes the ideas of Jesus of Nazareth 
better regarding the character of the Divine Being. 

To his mind a modern “‘scientifie’’ view does help one out in 
trying to gain some comprehensive, practical and workable con- 
ception of the ‘‘moral law.” In conclusion it would seem as easy 
and true to assert that the present unsatisfactory condition in the 
world, morally speaking, is a consequence of considerable un- 
scientific thinking, coupled with a childish and crude inherited 
theology, not in the spirit of Jesus’ teaching, but of medieval 
accretions fastened upon the church like barnacles upon a ship 
sailing over the briny deep. 

The elevation of our English Bible into an infallible and 
supernatural ‘“‘revelation’’ has been the tremendous mistake of 
so-called Orthodoxy. With fifty-seven varieties of “interpreta- 
tion” all sorts of intrenched evils, like human slavery, have been 
inflicted upon mankind. It seems to me, for one, that a little of 
the scientific method of approach would help here in a common- 
sense use of the book we call the Bible. 

George Lincoln Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


* * 


MR. GILLESPIE WAS MISREPRESENTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Perhaps in writing of ministerial differences I have over- 
emphasized the need of unity upon clearly defined essentials, or 
have not considered non-essentials upon which unity is neither 
possible nor desirable—at present. I hope to be excused, for it 
has apparently led to an editorial comment, March 3, which is 
neither true nor logical, in that it misrepresents me and, upon the 
basis of this misrepresentation, from the editorial standpoint it is 
“of course’ “‘foolishness.”” Said foolishness is alleged to be 
wanting everybody to believe as I do—‘“‘Take his view of the 
Bible and all will be well.” 

I want others to accept my views no more than and in the 
same way that our editor and others want everybody to accept 
their views. If everybody did believe as I do I do not think “all 
would be well.” I do want all Universalist ministers united upon 
clearly defined essentials of Christianity. If they were I think 
our church would be far better than it is, or ever can be, with 
present divisions and antagonisms. There would also be ample 
room for all helpful differences of interpretation as to creed and 
advancement in its applications. 

As to essentials, I am in accord with the principles and 
traditions of Universalism as suggested in your words, ““We want 
more acceptance of Christ as our leader.” 

Although I do not see how one can expect ministers of dif- 
ferent views of life to have the same type of life which you want, 
I appreciate your. kindly comments, and also space to put this 
thing right. 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
* x 


HOPE THAT ENDURES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In “The Fight with Death,” Leader, April 28, Mr. Williams, 
discussing the continuity of lite atter death, tells us: “The ques- 
tion is wider than what mind is; it is how it became so and why 
it arrives at the conclusion it does.”’ One is led to ery with Job, 
‘When I waited ior light, there came darkness.” 

Again he says, ‘“With those who think they think the process 
(the consideration of life after death) is one of wishful think- 
ing 

I doubt if I am of those who think they think. I am more 
akin to the mountaineer who “‘sometimes sets and thinks and then 
again jest sets.’ In my meditations I have considered much 
evidence presented in favor of conscious existence after death, 
and I find that all of it is born of hope and will not withstand the 
tests of reason, but no matter how often the evidence is confuted, 
the hope persists and declares there must be something more 
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and better beyond this life; and this persistence of hope is itself 
the most convincing evidence that at last it will prevail. 
LAG. 
Marshall, Texas. 
* ES 
ARRESTED FOR ALLEGED MURDER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Some weeks ago an editorial appeared in the Leader headed, 


“Beauty Drunk’—some one’s daughter, respectable, drunk on a~ 


railroad train. 

Well, here is a story of a “‘son drunk.” 

I live in Crawford County, one of Pennsylvania’s agricul- 
tural counties. 

One evening in February, Joseph Richards, his mother and 
a Mr. Davenport, had been drinking at the Richards home in 
the eastern part of this county. They ran out of liquor and de- 
cided to go to a neighbor’s in hopes of getting a further supply. 
After a time Joe wanted his mother to go home. She refused. 
He flew into a rage, struck her a violent blow with his fist, knock- 
ing her to the floor. He leaped upon her; standing upon his 
knees astride her body, he began beating her with his fists while 
Davenport stood by shouting, “Give it to her, Joe, give it to 
her.” 

“How long did he beat her?” the coroner asked at the in- 
quest, of the neighbor woman. 

“From fifteen to thirty minutes, I should say,”’ was the reply. 

When Joe got up, his mother lay so quiet on the floor that he 
took her by the arm, saying, ‘“‘Wake up, mother, wake up!” But 
mother was dead. 

Joseph, Davenport, and the neighbor are locked up in our 
county jail waiting the action of the grand jury. 

Governor Pinchot said, when he signed the present liquor law 
of Pennsylvania, that now Pennsylvania has “‘the best liquor law 
in the United States.” This story shows that the law did not 
change the nature of alcohol. Big doses make people crazy, as 
in the Richards case. 

Our state owns the distributing stores. The employees were 
appointed after a civil service examination, many of them college 
graduates—salaries ranging from $900 to $10,000. Liquor and 
beer state inspected, purity guaranteed. 

I live in a small town of a thousand inhabitants. 
born here. So it is easy to know everybody. 

I have known more cases of drunkenness, more cases of 
men losing their jobs for drunkenness, ete., in the last three 
months, in our town, than in ten years under the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Our papers and magazines are carrying advertisements of the 
merits of various kinds of beer, wine and liquor. One in our 
daily paper says: “Good for treats. It is what you voted for.” 

E. T. Mason. 


I was 


GOOD TIMES NOT ALL OF IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The “Ferry Beacher’’ is out and is a good issue. 

I heard a person say recently in reference to the Religious 
Education Institute that so-and-so had attended, but judging 
from said person’s remarks when they got home, “‘the good time” 
seemed to overshadow the instructive and inspirational phases of 
the program. In short—the delegate had a happy vacation at 
someone else’s expense. 

It is only human for delegates to be loquacious about the 
fun they had at Ferry Beach. And there are bound to be a few 
among the young people who absorb little from the serious side 
of the conferences. I think it is a proper general statement to 
say, however, that everyone at the conference, regardless of how 
much fun they had, gets something not readily expressed in words 
when they return home. In the average case that “something” 
brought back to the local church makes the delegate’s expenses a 
paying investment. 

B. 
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What Great Men Have Believed 


The Religious Faith of Great Men. By 
Archer Wallace. (Round Table Press. 
$2.00.) 


Mr. Wallace records, in a series of chap- 
ters on great adventurers, artists, authors, 
merchants, musicians, philosophers, poets, 
scientists, soldiers, and statesmen, what 
these men have believed, or what has been 
their personal attitude towards religion. 

The volume avoids interpretation and is 
content, as far as possible, to reproduce 
the great man’s own words. There is, of 
course, no recognition of the many dif- 
ferent meanings which have attached to 
religion and the great themes of faith. 
The consequence is that the collection of 
statements is rather kaleidoscopic than 
systematic. It may be of interest to some 
readers to know what some (or even, less 
probably, all) of these men have believed. 
But the principle of selection, if there is 
one, is not easy to understand. Among 
soldiers we pass from King Alfred to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Cromwell, Hampden, 
Wellington, Napoleon, Gordon, Stonewall 
Jackson, Lee and Grant. It matters 
rather more what we think of them as men 
than what they, as soldiers, thought about 
religion. Their religion cannot be de- 
tached for separate comment from what 
they were in the various relationships of 
life. 


* * 


Reformers 


Evangels of Reform. By Mortimer 
Brewster Smith. (Round Table Press. 
$2.50.) ; 

Mr. Smith discusses Savonarola, Fox, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Theodore Parker, 
Garrison, Susan B. Anthony, Annie Be- 
sant, Gandhi, and Margaret Sanger. In 
each case the reformer’s life story is con- 
cisely told, with comparatively little in- 
terpretation. There is a tendency to ac- 
cept uncritically the judgments of biog- 
raphers who have special points of view, as 
when (influenced by Rachel Knight) the 
author says, “‘George Fox was distinctly a 
pathological case and all his actions can be 
traced to the disordered state of his mind,” 
or as in his statement that ‘Gandhi still 
thinks exclusively in terms of Hinduism.” 
But the brief Lives contained in this book 
are good essays in portraiture, and good 
use is made of a variety of sources of in- 
formation. 

* * 


The Barthian Movement 


Karl Barth and Christian Unity. By 
Prof. Adolf Keller. Introduction by 
Dean Luther A. Weigle. (Macmillan. 
$2.75.) 

Dr. Keller has very wide and intimate 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


idea of a “‘limited God.”’ 


[ 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


contacts with church leaders in various 
countries and is well qualified to trace the 
influences of the Barthian movement. 
This movement is not simply part of a 
theological dispute; it is a symptom of the 
weariness of an age and the decline of 
faith in the possibilities of human nature 
and society. Barth finds us helpless and 
sees God breaking through our limitations 
by “judgment and grace.” He and his 
disciples are therefore opposed to much 
that is essential to “‘liberalism”’ in religion 
and also to the Ecumenical Movement so 
dear to Dr. Keller. Just how, in various 
cultural environment, Barthianism is af- 
fecting church life and religious thought, is 
well described in Dr. Keller’s careful study. 
* * 
Marriage Today 


Six Tests of Marriage. By Leland Foster 
Wood. (Federal Council of Churches, 
105 East 22d St., New York.) 
Ministers and friends of young people 

contemplating marriage have always found 

it hard to know what they can put into 


_ the hands of brides and grooms to help 


them enter the married state with atti- 
tudes likely to ensure success for the ven- 
ture. What is needed is something which 
gives advice without “sloppy sentimen- 
tality,” written by some one who under- 
stands the dangers and can approach them 
realistically and yet with optimism. The 
tests are: the tests of continued attraction, 
considerateness, good judgment in the 
care and use of resources, continued court- 
ship, the development of a family of chil- 
dren well trained, and the cherishing of re- 
ligious faith. To the interpretation of 
each of these the author devotes two or 
three pages of simple, sensible counsel, to- 
gether with successive portions of what may 
be called a Psalm of Married Love. 

In simple but pleasing covers, this book- 
let is eminently suitable for gift purposes, 
and will help to meet a need many minis- 
ters have felt. 

Is God Limited? 


The Concept of a Limited God. A 
Study in the Philosophy of Personalism. 
By R. B. Baker. (Shenandoah Publish- 
ing House, Washington, D. C.) 

This is a study of the meaning which 
recent philosophers have attached to the 
It becomes, of 
necessity, a study of the theories which are 
current about the nature of Reality. For 
those already familiar with the technical 
language of the metaphysician, for those 
to whom fine distinctions and highly ab- 
stract ideas appeal, this volume has a good 
deal to offer. The author is quite at home 
in the literature which bears on his prin- 
cipal theme, and he is thoroughgoing in 
his analysis of the views of those whose 
theories are relevant to that theme, 


McTaggart, Fechner, Renouvier, James, 
Mill, Howison, and, of our own time, Rash- 
dall, Brightman, McConnell, Ward, and 
Tennant. 

But this is no book for novices in philo- 
sophical speculation, nor for readers who 
want to know, in a few words, what they 
should believe about God! It is the sort 
of book that would have upset William 
James, because it exposes philosophy to 
the criticism that it cannot make important 
ideas intelligible to the plain man. It 
must have been some such doctoral thesis 
that L. P. Jacks had been handling before 
he wrote “The Plea of the Plain Man’’ in 
his ‘‘Alehemy of Thought.” 

So long as it does not fall into the wrong 
hands and scare away from philosophy some 
naive souls, this book cannot do much 
harm. But it ought to stir even those 
philosophers who may pick it up to ask 
whether deep thought need veil itself so 
completely in a highly specialized jargon. 


ee es 


THE LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
BANNER 


The Loyalty Fellowship Banner was 
hung on the lectern in the National Me- 
morial Church on Sunday, May 20, and 
dedicated with simple ceremony. By a 
happy coincidence the Sunday was the day 
of Pentecost, which is one of the great days 
in the Christian calendar customarily ob- 
served in this church. It was most fitting 
that a symbol of loyalty should be dedi- 
cated on the anniversary of the great event 
that marked the beginning of the Christian 
Church as a world institution. Dr. Per- 
kins said: 

“The banner of the Universalist Loyalty 
Fellowship, which is displayed today, is a 
recognition that the National Memorial 
Church is represented in the list of those 
enrolled in this new body of personal sup- 
porters of the larger work of the Universal- 
ist churches. The General Convention 
voted at its last session to establish this 
Fellowship. Each enrollment represents 
a direct personal contribution of $10.00. 
It is the personal quality. of the gift rather 
than the amount that gives the Fellowship 
its chief significance and value. It is nota 
matter of quota or assessment. It is not 
another ‘obligation,’ except in that high 
sense that love and loyalty freely accept it. 
Official quotas, necessary as they may be 
for organized effectiveness, take on ah im- 
personal character. They are items in the 
budget, paid as an incident, sometimes 
an unwelcome incident, of routine parish 
administration. Few individuals are con- 
scious when they are paid, even though 
they are high-minded enough to demand 
that they shall be paid as a matter of finan- 
cial honor and denominational loyalty. It 
was with a purpose of creating a new sense 

(Continued un puge 732) 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS—!I 
Arthur Olson, National Treasurer 


The financial problems of the Young 
People’s Union continue to grow, and as 
the membership decreases so in proportion 
does the burden for the individual union 
become greater. We have reached the 
point where we must do one of two things— 
either raise more money or eliminate some 
of our present expense. 

First I will give the sources from which 
we derive our income. In doing so I will 
disregard the mission and special contribu- 
tions, for they cannot be used for general 
purposes. Estimated receipts for this 
year include $850 from pledges, $375 as 
an appropriation from the Universalist 
General Convention, $340 from general 
assessments, $205 from Onward subscrip- 
tions and $337 from interest on general 
investments, a total of $2,107. 

From this income we must pay $1,341 
for rent and salary of our office secretary 
(she accepted a voluntary cut of 17 1-2 
per cent in salary on Jan. 1), $275 for the 
printing of Onward; $127 for the deficit in- 
curred through the institutes of the past 
year; $55 interest on loans; a total of 
$1,798. This leaves us a balance of $309 
from which to pay postage (approximately 
$175), all office supplies, departmental ex- 
pense, board travel and expense, loan 
payments, convention expense, etc. Add 
to this the debt of over $2,000 left by ad- 
ministrations prior to 1929, and our plight 
becomes one of deep concern to those in 
office. 

We have cut expenditures to the limit 
as regards our present program, and it is 
imperative that additional funds be pro- 
vided for frequent board meetings next 
year. Our problems have been so numer- 
ous the past year that it is impossible to 
continue trying to solve them through 
correspondence. To further cut depart- 
mental appropriations would be suicide, 
and we can have no assurance that our in- 
stitutes will be self-supporting the coming 
season. 

To continue adding to our debt is out of 
the question. We must balance our budg- 
et in the future, or we have no right to 
continue with our present program. We 
must raise an additional thousand dollars 
for the coming year either by pledges or by 
an increased appropriation from the 
General Convention, or both. Unless 
this can be done we have no alternative, 
we must close our office at headquarters 
and depend on voluntary help. 

The forty-sixth annual convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union will 
be held in Murray Grove, Forked River, 
N. J., July 4-8. It will be one of the most 
important conventions of later years, for 
many changes in the constitution and by- 
laws will be proposed. These changes are 


made necessary because conditions in 
national, state, and local unions demand it. 
Lack of sufficient finances, decreasing 
membership, and a tendency on the part 


of local unioners to treat the national 
union with disrespect, are three good rea- 
sons for a “‘new deal.’’ And the continued 
lukewarm attitude of so many of our Uni- 
versalist ministers only increases the bur- 
den carried by those who still feel that 
the Y. P. C. U. is vital to the welfare of 
the future church. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Connecticut was held in the Stafford 
church May 9, with a large attendance. 

The devotional service was conducted by 
Mrs. Helen Newton of Stafford. 

The year has been one of great effort and 
activity, although a net loss of twenty-four 
members was reported. For the first time 
in the history of the society, so far as 
present officers know, the quotas to the 
National Association were not paid in full. 
Connecticut continues the support of a 
Japanese girl in the Blackmer Home. 

Miss Gertrude M. Whipple of Rhode 
Island was a guest. She spoke of the work 
in general, and especially of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and its activities. 

Rey. Stanley Manning, having recently 
returned from North Carolina, made a 
tirring appeal for the support of our en- 
terprises there. 

The event of the afternoon was a very 
fine paper on our work and workers in 
Japan, all through the years, by Mrs. 
Charles C. Champlin of Hartford. Mrs. 
Champlin has served on the State Board 
twenty-five years, and was superintendent 
of the Japan work nineteen years. Fol- 
lowing her address Mrs. H. F. Fischer pre- 
sented Mrs. Champlin with roses and 
carnations, a gift from the Board. 

The officers of last year were re-elected, 
as follows, with the exception of Mrs. 
Champlin, who declined to serve longer: 
President, Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey; vice- 
president, to be appointed; secretary, Mrs. 
Mabel W. Wooley; treasurer, Mrs. Mary C. 
Greenwood; elective officers, Mrs. L. L. 
Sailer, Mrs. Madelyn H. Wood, Mrs. E. S. 
Ransom. 

The outstanding event for the Stamford 
Circle was entertaining the Mid-Year 
meeting in November. All their efforts 
have been spent in local work this year. 

New Haven reported 295 calls, 726 maga- 
zines distributed, 80 letters written, 659 
garments, 27 dozen eggs, 51 books, 38 
Christian Leaders, 12 meals, $494, furniture, 
newspapers, flowers, fruit, given away, 
during the year. 

Meriden Circle furnishes flowers for the 
pulpit every Sunday, which are afterward 
distributed-to the sick and shut-ins. The 
members sew for the hospital and visit it 
regularly. Members made 178 calls, sent 
161 letters and 409 greeting cards. The 
Circle also sent a barrel to Miss Powell in 


North Carolina and a giftto Ruth Downing, || 
Faith Hause, and contributed to the work || 
in Suffolk, Va. . ii 

Hartford’s extras consisted of four boxes 
of books and clothing to Friendly House, a 
box of 150 books to Clinton, N. C., Christ- 
mas stockings to Clara Barton Birthplace 
and $5 to the diabetic camp there. Hart- 
ford was the only Circle in the state to pay 
all quotas in full before the convention. 

Bridgeport has held more meetings than 
any other Circle (thirteen). They used 
the two study books, gave the North 
Carolina broadcast, entertained the state 
president and had a most interesting meet- 
ing on ““What Women Can Do,” illustrated 
by articles which Miss Wheeler had made 
for use around the home. This Circle 
pays for a teacher for the church kinder- 
garten. 

Danbury has no circle, but the women 
contributed $11. 

* * 


MAY RALLY OF MINNESOTA U.W.A. 


On Friday, May 18, a Rally of the 
Universalist Women’s Association was 
held at Owatonna, Minn. Nearly 100 
people sat down to a perfect luncheon, and 
a fine program followed. Mrs. Netz, state 
president, presided. Miss Margaret Kas- 
per and Vivian Gorham gave a group of 
violin and harp selections. 

The theme of the meeting was “Our 
Work in North Carolina.’”’ A map of that 
state had been prepared by Mrs. Netz, 
while Mrs. F. H. Chapman, chairman of 
Southern Work, and Mrs. Dora Carter, 
commissioner on the National Board from 
Minnesota, conducted the program. Miss 
Marion Griffith presented the historical 
background, and Miss Louise Chapman 
gave a sketch of our missionary units in 
North Carolina. A short play, directed by 
Mrs. Donald Warren, was acted by mem- 
bers of the high school dramatic club. 

The afternoon ended with a ceremony 
honoring past presidents of the Association, 
consisting of a short history of national 
and state organizations, by Mrs. Netz, 
talks by the past presidents in attendance 
at the rally, and letters from those absent. 

Mrs. Mary J. Edwards of Minneapolis, 
who was one of the sponsors of the Ar- 
ticles of Incorporation, and the earliest of 
the presidents in attendance, gave inter- 
esting reminiscences. 

At the close Dr. Shutter of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, made a few 
remarks, and pronounced the benediction. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


WHO SHOULD ATTEND A SUMMER 
INSTITUTE? 


Last June at the close of the annual re- 
ligious educational institute for Episco- 
palians held at Wellesley College, one of 
the leaders referred to the achievements of 
the week with unrestrained enthusiasm. 
When questioned as to why this session so 
far surpassed others she replied laconi- 
cally, “The caliber of the delegates them- 
selves.” Then came the story of the effort 
expended to secure from local churches 
only those persons who were known to be 
interested in religious education, who were 
eager to profit by every experience the in- 
stitute afforded, and who were definitely 
planning to serve the church in some role 
of leadership when they returned. 

We do well, in selecting our delegates 
to Ferry Beach, Murray Grove and other 
institutes, to exercise the same caution. 
Sometimes when free “scholarships” are 
given by state or other organizations the 
local church, in its desire to take advan- 
tage of the offer, urges unqualified persons 
to attend. We heard recently of one 
church that regarded Ferry Beach much as 
one might a summer camp for under- 
nourished children. Each year it selected 
as its representative the young person 
from its ranks who seemed most in need of 
-avacation. Commendable as this prac- 

tice may be from some points of view, it 
falls flat when one considers the purpose 
and function of the summer institute. 
First of all, it creates a serious problem in a 
group whose personnel during institute 
week must be united in a common purpose. 
And finally, it fails to do for the local 
church what the organization making the 
offer intended this appropriation should 
do. 

So look over your church school leader- 
ship—present and potential—carefully, if 
you are fortunate enough to be sending 

-gome one to a summer institute. Select 
your most able, most promising, worker. 
Choose one or two alternatives in case 
your first choice cannot go. Then, if for 
any reason in these two groups neither can 
attend this year, do the fair thing. Let 
some other church have the benefit of your 
scholarship. 

Institutes are for a2 definite purpose. 
They accomplish it according as every 
member in the group shares that purpose 
and seeks to realize it in his own life. 


* * 


PARENTS VERSUS CLERGY 


We have just read with much interest 
the first annual report of one of the assist- 
ant ministers of S. Bartholomew’s Parish 
(Protestant Episcopal), New York City. 
It chances to be that of an old friend, Rev. 
Ernest R. Piper, a former field director for 
his church in Michigan. Mr. Piper’s re- 
sponsibility includes religious education. 


In summing up his year’s work, he makes 
this interesting comment: 

“An extraordinary situation has de- 
veloped in the field of religious education 
in Manhattan. On the one hand, the 
clergy honestly feel that parents are not 
really interested in the religious education 
of their children. On the other hand, par- 
ents honestly feel that their interest and 
especially their suggestions for their im- 
provement are not wanted by. the clergy 
and will not be accepted by them. Each 
side places the responsibility for initiative 
on the other. The parents say that they 
would like to have the clergy make the 
church school so attractive their children 
would like to attend. The clergy say that 
they are helpless without the support of 
the parents.” 

This situation exists, we believe, in 
many churches. 
Bartholomew’s has come to the conclusion 
that every church should have “a strong 
and able group, representing the interests 
of parents, clergy, and active leaders, 
which can and will integrate these conflict- 
ing ideas into a constructive parish pro- 
gram.” They have provided such a group 
by having a committee on religious educa- 
tion. Mr. Piper believes that parents must 
be convinced that when they enroll their 
children in the church’s educational pro- 
gram, they enlist with the church leaders 
in a common enterprise; and that his 
parish, like many others, is not yet meet- 
ing adequately its educational opportun- 
ities, as shown by the fact of an increase of 
three hundred per cent over the preceding 
year in attendance. These results of one 
year’s work in a single parish may help 
some of our readers to make a real re-study 
of their own. (Editor al, International 
Journal of Religious Education, June, 1934.) 

* * 


PERTINENT STATEMENTS FROM A 
NEW BOOK 


The title of the book is “Christian Edu- 
eation in Your Church.’ The author is 
Harry C. Munro, Director of Adult Work 
and Field Administration, International 
Council of Religious Education. It will 
profit every minister, every lay-leader, 
in our churches to read this book. You 
may borrow it from our Loan Library. 
Better still, find nine persons who are in- 
terested in having your church take ac- 
count of stock, face its problems frankly, 
then write a statement of its aims and plan 
an adequate program to meet them. Let 
each of these interested persons give ten 
cents. Then the book, which costs ninety 
cents, will be your own property within 
easy reach as you plan together for the 
future. Of course you will order your copy 
of the Universalist Publishing House, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

“Today there is more reason for the 


In dealing with it, S., 


church to fear complacency and self-satis- 
faction than a frank facing of its problems 
and difficulties.” 

“Tf your church were to make a candid 
and thorough survey of what it is doing as 
compared with the needs of its parish, 
might somebody’s complacency be dis- 
turbed?”’ 

“The church will see children and 
strangers not primarily as prospects but as 
persons whom the church may help toward 
full and glorious self-realization through 
creative fellowship with man and God.” 

“No matter what the membership of 
your church, no matter how poor its build- 
ing and how limited its finances, its pur- 
poses can be as carefully determined and 
made as worthy as those of the largest 
church.” 

“Religious growth is normally lifelong, 


‘and adults are just as much subjects of 


Christian education as children.” 

“Christian education is a much more 
complex process than a simple transmission 
of subject matter from container to re- 
ceptacle.” 

“Instead of the acceptance of a set of 
dogmas based upon authority, Christian 
education will consist of a process of guided 
experience in Christian living through which 
a Christian philosophy of life with its sup- 
porting religious belief is achieved by the 
learner.” 

“The church needs to make its contribu- 
tion to character education at the point 
where it is strongest and the public school 
is weakest. Thus it will supplement all 
that the public school can do and not du- 
plicate it.” 

“Unsightly walls, untidy rooms, poor 
ventilation, irreverent whispering, tardy 
teachers, and a patronizing attitude toward 
youth, are among the insidious enemies of 
the Christian educator.” 

“One of the greatest dangers which the 
chureh has faced in its long history has 
been the danger of becoming stagnant in a 
moving and changing world.” 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Yates met with the teachers and 
officers of the Essex church school recently 
and helped them evaluate their present 
program and make constructive plans for 
the future. 

Mr. Robert F. Needham, secretary of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association, is a 
frequent visitor at the G. S. S. A. office. 
Every week there are questions to be asked 
and answered, plans and possibilities for 
the administration of the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute to be discussed. Regis- 
trations are beginning to come in and Mr. 
Needham is hoping, as we are, that many 
churches will take advantage of the excel- 
lent opportunities offered during the week 
of July 21-28. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. C. H. Emmons spoke on the Uni- 
versalist Loyalty Fellowship at the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Convention at Scran- 
ton on June 2, and at the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention at Harrisville 
June 6. On June 17 he will address the 
Otsego Association at Oneonta, New York, 
and the Central Mohawk Association 
June 20, at Salisbury Center, New York, 
on the Loyalty Fellowship. 

At the meeting of the Niagara Associa- 
tion of New York, June 21, Rev. Bruce 
Swift will represent the Loyalty Fellowship 
and speak regarding it. 

The parish committee of the First 
Church in Worcester, Mass., has chosen 
Dr. Samuel G. Ayres of Norwood to take 
the pastorate while Dr. Tomlinson is away 
upon a trip to. the Orient and round the 
world. 


Thomas W. Lander, organist and musical 
director at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, had twenty singers in his vested 
choir on June 3, almost the entire group of 
the former large chorus at that church. 
Mr: Edmund Boucher was the soloist. 
Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, was the 
preacher. 

Rey. Hazel I. Kirk is to give the sermon 
on Sunday, July 1, to the Northeast Re- 
gional Conference of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs in session at 
Bethlehem, N. H. This conference in- 
cludes the clubs of all the New England and 
Northeastern States, and will be an im- 
pressive gathering. 

Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, after eight and a 
half years’ residence at Danvers, Mass., is 
moving to Medford Hillside in the fall. 
Her address there will be 38 Capen St. 


Rev. Henry Everett Polley of Oshkosh, 
pastor of “Little Brick Church on the Hill,” 
near Greenbush, Wis., will open his camp 
for boys at Lake Butte des Morts on June 
25. 


The preachers in Framingham, Mass., 
through June: Dr. G. E. Huntley of Pea- 
body, on June 3; Rev. A. J. Torsleff of 
West Acton on June 10; Rev. F. W. Gibbs 
on June 24. The Odd Fellows of Framing- 
ham were special guests on June 3. Sun- 
day, June 17, is not yet arranged for. 


Dr. U. S. Milburn of Everett, Mass., 
was the Universalist good-will preacher 
in the Second Congregational Church in 
Westfield, Mass., on Sunday morning, 
June 8. Each year the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention sends such a 
preacher to this churchin recognition of the 
old Universalist church in Westfield. 

Mr. Ellwood J. Way, a member of the 
board of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, Washington, and Mrs. 
Way have been in Boston during the past 


and Interests 


week for the graduation of their son, 
Gordon, from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Gordon Way, who 
broke his leg playing lacrosse three weeks 
before commencement, received his di- 
ploma, as he was a man of honor grade. 


Miss Ethel M. Hughes of Minneapolis, 
Minn., formerly director of young people’s 
activities at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, and Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Chapman 
and daughter, Louise, motored from Min- 
neapolis to Boston recently for a two 
weeks’ stay. They have been spending a 
few days in Provincetown. 


Henry Noble Couden, Third, grandson 
of the late Dr. Henry Noble Couden, 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives, 
will receive high honors when he is gradu- 
ated from Brown University at Providence 
on June 14. He is a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa and has been prominent in 
various student activities, notably presi- 
dent of the Brown Debating Union. Dur- 
ing his years in Providence he has been 
active in the work of the First Universalist 
Church as usher, church school teacher, 
and in the Y. P. C. U. He has recently 
given an address in several churches in 
Rhode Island on ‘‘The Church as Viewed 
by Young People.” Mr. Couden returns 
to his home city, Seattle, Wash., where he 
plans to enter upon a business career. 


The Massachusetts Convention is car- 
rying forward the services at the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, through June. 
Dr. Lowe closed his pastorate on May 27. 
Preachers at the church in June: Dr. 
Coons, Superintendent, on June 3; Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, president of the Con- 
vention, on June 10; Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks of Malden on June 17. . The 
preacher for June 24 is to be announced 
later. 


Massachusetts 


Amesbury.--Rev. Edwin IL. Noble, 
pastor. May was a busy month for the 
minister of this church. Besides the regu- 
lar church work his engagements included 
the address on Mothers’ Day at the Rotary 
Club; a combination service for Odd Fel- 
low Memorial and Memorial Day, with the 
Congregational church uniting; an ad- 
dress te the Amesbury high school assembly 
on Tuesday, May 29; an address to the 
students of Sanborn Academy, Kingston, 
N. H.; also the address at the American 
Legion exercises on Memorial Day. This 
year Mr. Noble will preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon to the graduating class of 
the Amesbury High School. The Good- 
will Stores, which Mr. Noble established 
a year ago, employ three persons regularly, 
seventeen for part time and, in addition, 
have paid out more than $2,000 in wages 
to the needy. 


WHO’S WHO 


Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson is a leader in 
the work of religious education and mis- 
sions of the denomination, and a member 
of the Universalist church in North Wey- 
mouth, Mass. She is a trustee of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. George F. Patterson is an adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Asa M. Bradley is Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in New Hamp- 
shire and secretary of the State Conven- 
tion. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews is executive di- 
rector of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church. 

Reinhold Niebuhr is professor of Applied 
Christianity in Union Theologica! Semi- 
nary. 

Robert Whitney Dennis is submaster 
and instructor in history, Dunbar Street 
School, Abington, Mass. He is a son of 
the late editor of the Salem Press and a 


graduate of Northeastern University. 


THE LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
BANNER 
(Continued from page 729) 
of direct personal participation in the am- 
bitions and the enterprises of the Uni- 
versalist Church that the Loyalty Fellow- 
ship was created. 

“What appeals most strongly to me is 
the faith and courage which the Fellowship 
expresses—faith in our people, courage to 
go forward when timid souls counsel re- 
treat. I earnestly challenge the people 
of this church to prove that that faith is 
well founded and that that courage reveals 
the purpose of our hearts. Already, with- 
out solicitation, a few of our people have 
enrolled. I am confident that the number 
will be greatly increased now that the Fdel- 
lowship has been definitely established.” 


Immediately following Dr. Perkins’ 
statement the noble choral anthem, 
“Lovely Appear,’ from Gounod’s ‘Re- 
demption,”’ was sung. 

* * 


FOR THE JAPAN MISSION 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association of Rhode Island took strong 
ground against any weakening of our 
missionary front in Japan. Miss Marion 
L. Gardner, the state secretary, reports a 
message of loving greeting sent to “our 
dear Miss Hathaway” and to all the mis- 
sionaries, ‘faithfully standing by in these 
troubled days.” The Convention went 
on record as saying: 

“We believe there never was a time 
when the message of the Christian Church 
was more needed than at present, not only 
in other lands but in our own. 

“We earnestly hope that no withdrawal 
of our missionaries from the field will be 
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considered simply on financial grounds, 
and that only their own desire in view of 
conditions there existing will cause the 
closing of any more of our stations and 
the recall of our missionaries.” 

* ok 


A REUNION IN WESTBROOK 


Rev. Harry Eben Townsend, pastor of 
the Westbrook, Maine, Universalist church, 
has married 1,000 couples in his forty years 
of ministry, and he issued invitations 
to 500, whose addresses he has, to attend 
a reunion of the couples at the church 
June 8. All were invited to bring their 
families. 

That one of his letters was sent to the 
wrong party was indicated when a Port- 
land woman called him on the telephone 
and said, ““You didn’t marry me, Mr. 
Townsend.” ‘‘That’s all right,” said the 
pastor. “Come anyhow and bring the 
family.’ ‘‘T will,’’ she replied. 

THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 


Sponsored by the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention 


Summer plans are being formulated. 
Our ministers will soon be seeking that 
change of environment and association 
which is essential to clearer vision, deep- 
ened understanding, renewed courage, in- 
tensified faith. 

The forthcoming annual Ministers’ 
Institute, Aug. 4 to 11, at Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, will afford opportunity for a 
vital, refreshing fellowship and conference 
for our ministers. Under the leadership 
of the lecturers secured by the General 
Convention all participating in the sessions 
of the Institute will consider and discuss 

“subjects of real concern and value, as 
presented by men who are church leaders 
and successful pastors. All the ministers 
who can do so are urged to attend this 
important gathering. 

Ferry Beach presents a happy com- 
bination of ocean beach and pine groves, 
providing a sandy beach with surf bathing 
and quiet woods with healing atmosphere; 
attractions sufficient to those seeking 
recreation and relaxation. Immediately 
adjacent to Ferry Beach, though far 
enough away not to be annoying, are the 
Maine shore resorts of Old Orchard, Ocean 
Park and Biddeford Pool, affording abun- 
dant amusement facilities that are popular 
with most people. 

Commencing Saturday, Aug. 4, with 
registration, followed by distinctive wor- 
ship services in the pine grove on Sunday, 
the Institute will get into its stride on 
Monday morning, with its regular lecture 
courses. There will be two regular periods 
each day, instead of the usual three-period 
schedule. The first period will be from 
9.30 to 10.30 a. m. The lecturer will be 
Rev. Stanley Manning, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, West Hartford, 
Conn., formerly State Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in Maine. Each 


morning, with the exception of Wednes- 
day, Aug. 8, Mr. Manning will speak at 
this hour. The second period of the In- 
stitute will be a joint-session with the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
from 11.380 a. m. to 12.380 p.m. The lec- 
turer will be Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor of the Betts Memorial Church of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and formerly at Lansing, 
Mich., and Minneapolis, Minn. 

The general theme of the Institute this 
year is ““‘Dynamic Religious Liberalism,”’ 
which will be considered from two angles 
of approach. Mr. Manning will present it 
from the standpoint of personal religious 
culture and life-service, having selected as 
his theme, ‘‘Training Oneself in Religious 
Living and Service.”’ Mr. Reamon will 
take the matter up from the organization 
standpoint, its expression in and through 
the church, through its worship service, 
its educational program and endeavor, and 
its service to society and the world. 

This year a special feature, suggested by 
Dr. John van Schaick, editor of The 
Christian Leader, will occur on Wednesday, 
Aug. 8. This day has been selected for a 
Ministers’ Reunion. Program features 
appropriate to a “get-together” have been 
scheduled. On that day—mark it on your 
summer calendar—Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon will present an important address 
to the ministers during the first period, 
9.80 to 10.80 a.m. His subject will be an- 
nounced later. Those who had the priv- 
ilege of listening to Mr. Reamon’s stirring 
sermon at the Worcester Convention last 
October, will wish to attend this “re- 
union” of our ministers, hear his vital 
message and receive the inspiration of his 
dynamic personality. A round table dis- 
cussion will follow this address, and this 
will surely be an experience worth partici- 
pating in. By courtesy of the manage- 
ment of the Ferry Beach Association, all 
the ministers attending this session will be 
seated together at luncheon, where the 
good fellowship and interesting discussion 
will be continued. All ministers who spend 
the summer in Maine and New Hampshire 
are urged to plan for this day at Ferry 
Beach, there to consider with their col- 
leagues a timely address given by one of 
our virile young ministers; and to frater- 
nize with co-workers in a common task. 
The Institute, with mental and spiritual 
refreshment and its fellowship associa- 
tions, will be a rich experience for those 
who attend. 

The afternoons are free time for recrea~ 
tion on the beach, in the pine grove, at 


“adjacent resorts and communities, or in 


one’s own quarters. Usually, interesting 
entertainments are held in the evening. 
Here is afforded the way to renewed life, 
freshened minds and spirits, inspiring fel- 
lowship and communion with friends. 
The Universalist General Convention has 
planned this program for our ministers 
this year on the basis of past interest and 
attendance. Last year registered the high- 


est attendance in recent years. It is very 
important that every minister who expects 
to be present notify Rev. C. H. Emmons 
of this fact at an early date. In the ab- 
sence of our General Superintendent, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, Mr. Emmons will serve as 
dean of the Ministers’ Institute this year. 
He will appreciate the cooperation of the 
ministers in making this summer’s session 
a success. A large attendance will assure 
this. Send, at once, a postcard giving 
notice of your decision to be at Ferry Beach 
the week of August 4-11, 1934, to General 
Convention headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1934 
Previously reported .............. 862 
ISIGHT, INCE Guin. daodibls co bagesoee 2 
TOpal he Ae Aa ee Sie ss caer be cae 864 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 74. New Haven, 
Conn. te Totaly 75: 
* * 


THE OLIVE BRANCH CHURCH 


The annual meeting of the Olive Branch 
Universalist Church was held on Sunday, 
May 27. The church building is situated 
in the country two miles out of the village 
of Sinking Spring, and about ten miles from 
the beautiful national park known as the 
“Serpent Mound.” It is a brick church 
built in 1866, the successor of the old frame 
building that had been burned down. The 
society dates from near 1845. There is a 
small well-kept cemetery adjoining it. 

It was a beautiful day, cloudless and 
warm. There was plenty of shade, for the 
church is surrounded by a variety of great 
friendly trees. A sizable congregation was 
present for the opening service at 11 o’clock. 
Rev. R. S. Kellerman, pastor, emeritus of 
Blanchester, conducted the service and 
preached the sermon. The service in- 
cluded a brief memorial for Mrs. Ella 
Suiter, member of the church, who had 
died during the year, in which Mrs. Mar- 
garet West and her daughter, Miss Vir- 
ginia, rendered beautifully an appropriate 
song. The sermon was on “‘The Perish- 
able and the Permanent Things of Life.” 
Among the permanent things discussed 
were: The uniformity of the laws and 
forces of nature; life, including human life, 
mind, and spirit; and the Soul of the Uni- 
verse. 

A basket dinner was next served—a 
great table loaded with refreshing and sus- 
taining food of great variety, provided free 
for all by the friends and neighbors and 
members of the church. The dinner hour 
was also the occasion of much sociability, 
greetings, and friendly visiting of neighbors, 
relatives and acquaintances. It was a de- 
lightful time. 

The congregation in the afternoon was 
very large and attentive. There was 
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much congregational singing, also. “The 
Holy City” was sung as a duet by Mrs. 
Margaret West and Mr. Clifford Lawson. 
Mr. Kellerman preached on “Manners as 
they influence every-day human life.” 
The sermon contained many interesting 
and worth-remembering incidents and 
examples of loyalty, kindness, and the 
sweet reasonable arts of speech, and gave 
great satisfaction. It was one of the best 
annual meetings of the church. This 
ehurch from now on will have regular 
preaching services on the fourth Sunday 
of each month, beginning July 22. 


* * 
STATION M. G. A. 
GOOD LUCK, N. J. 
(Murray Grove Association) 


Broadcasting on a frequency of forty- 
eight annual birthdays. 


Universalists, Countrymen 
Lend us your presence!! 


Friends, 


Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee and his brand new 
“Radio Stars” 
in one of his own inimitable presentations: 
“The Last Round Up” 
By by no means the last for MURRAY 
GROVE. So come every one. Get in ona 
church-wide hook-up. Make this Birth- 
day Party a 
Real Round-up 
Your donations we’ll appreciate 
A good time we’ll guarantee 
This is the Universal network signing off 
until 
August 11, 1934 


Dowt forget the big date 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist. 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 


p.m. every Friday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday, 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a2 community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 likocycles. 

kx 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
fficial Call 

The 46th annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church (Inc.) 
will be held at Murray Grove, Forked River, New 
Jersey, July 4-8. This meeting is called for the pur- 
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pose of receiving reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of legal business, including amendments to 
the Constitution as follows: 

‘To amend Article I (Name) to read: ‘“The name of 
this organization shall be the National Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church.” 

To amend Article IV (Officers) : 

Section 1 to read: ““The officers of this organization 
shall be a president, a vice-president, a secretary and 
a treasurer, who, together with four trustees, and 
with one director from each state union, shall com- 
pose the Executive Board.” 

Section 3 to read: ‘‘The four trustees of the Execu- 
tive Board shall hold office until the second annual 
meeting after their election, except when elected to 
fill a vaeaney, the terms of two members expiring at 
each annual meeting. Said members shall be eligible 
for only one re-election.” 

Section 4 redesignated Section 5 and the present 
Section 5 redesignated Section 6. 

Section 4 to read: ‘‘The director from each state 
union shall be elected by the respective organiza- 
tions, prior to June first for the ensuing term.” 

Amend Section 6 by adding “‘with the exception 
of the state directors” after ‘“Vacancies in the Execu- 
tive Board.”’ 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary. 
COMING STATE CONVENTIONS 


Ohio, June 19-21, Belpre-Little Hocking. 
* o* 


CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Full fellowship granted to Rev. Thomas Fenwick 
Lund of Corona, Calif., May 9, 1934. 
Ea F3 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. A. Norwood Foster granted a letter of trans- 
fer to the Massachusetts Convention. 
C. D. Newton, Secretary. 
ox 
CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Central Committee of Fellowship dismissed 
with recommendation, at his request, Rev. T. An- 
drew Caraker. 

Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 

ek 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, June 19, 1934, 
at 9.30 a. m., for the examination of Mr. Howard B. 
Gilman “as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
PERT Uk 
PULPIT BIBLE OFFERED 

Any church desiring a pulpit Bible in first-class 
condition is urged to get in touch with Rev. Tracy 
Pullman, First Unitarian-Universalist Church, Eu- 
clid Avenue at East 82d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

eae’ 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 


Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
* * 
FERRY BEACH SUMMER PROGRAM 
July 14-21. Young People’s Conference. 
July 21-28. Religious Edueation Institute. 
July 28-31. Seminar (auspices G. S. S. A.—special 


rate for delegates staying over from the R. EK. I. 
Others most welcome.) 

August 4-11. W.N. M. A. Institute. Ministers’ 
Conference. Camp Cheery—Clara Barton Guild 
girls. 

Universalist Field Days on certain Sundays are 
being planned as well as week-end parties. Confer- 
ence features will be announced at the various re- 
unions “The Ferry Beacher,”’ containing detailed 
information about the program, accommodations, 
rates, ete., will be ready for distribution in May. 
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Room reservations may be made any time now. 
Address communications to the Secretary, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 

ee 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


§| Local and Suburban 


PRICES,,REDUCED 


Church Schools using the “Cross and 
Crown” awards may now purchase 
the pins at the following prices: 


No. 1, bronze, 8 cents 
No. 2, gun metal 20 cents 
No. 3, silver 25 cents 
No. 6, gold $1.00 
Gold wreaths $1.00 
Gold bars 70 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


1934 yen | Book 
Now Available 


The 1934 Universalist Year Book 


Contains a full report of the proceedings 
of the Worcester Convention, annual re- 
ports of the Board of Trustees and the 
Treasurer, and of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions; also personnel of general, state and 
local church organizations, complete list 
of Universalist Churches, and address list 
of Universalist ministers. Price $1.15. 


Order now from 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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MISSION STUDY BOOK 1934-1935 


JAPANESE WOMEN SPEAK 


An American friend of both authors writes : 


“TI do not know how the progress of Christian missions in a 
country like Japan can be more sensibly grasped than through 
reading these discriminating pages written by women who 
themselves are the products of missions.’ 


The Chapter Headings are: ‘““The Church at Work,” “New Oppor- 
tunities,” ‘Advance in Education,” “Building the New Japan,” “Women 
at Home,” ‘Peace and International Friendship.” 


Price 50 cents paper covers—$1.00 cloth covers 


How to Use “Japanese Women Speak” 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study outlines, 
dramatizations, etc., for societies of women and young women. 


Price 15 cents 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Boston Street, Boston 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, 


HOUSE 
Mass. 


AS} 
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B Cog) kK &% _ by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 
Cruising Around a Changing World. (Out of Print.) 
Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). 

Nature Cruisings. Price $2.50. Tio Leader Subscribers 
The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 

Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


1921 
1928 
1926 
1928 
1930 
1933 


$1.00. 


INVAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAVAPAYAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPA 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Crackling 

A local oil man cut across the country 
going to Jal a while back. He got off the 
road over in Andrews County and finally 
got to a desolate ranch house and asked an 
old fellow who lived alone how to get to Jal. 

The rancher reflected. ‘‘Well, I believe 
I would go back about a mile and take the 
first right-hand road. No, I believe I 
would take the left-hand road. Come to 
think of it, stranger, if I was trying to get 
to Jal I wouldn’t start from here at all.”’— 
Midland (Texas) Reporter-Telegram. 


Enthusiastic schoolboy returns home. 
“Say, Dad, we had a swell show! Lots of 
people came, and though some of them 
had seen it before they all had a fine time.” 


Father: ‘“How do you know they had a . 


good time?” 

Son: ‘Why, they laughed all through the 
play!” 

Father: “And what was the play?” 

Son: ‘““Hamlet.’”’—Christian Science Mon- 
ator. 

“Lady,” said the traffic officer to a 
driver he had stopped, “how long do you 
intend to be out?” 

“What do you mean by that question?” 
she demanded indignantly. 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘there are a few 
hundred other motorists who would like 
to use this street after you get through 
with it.’—Watchman-Examiner. 

“Have you done anything to check the 
crime wave in Crimson Gulch?” 

“There isn’t any crime wave,” answered 
Cactus Joe. “When we find we can’t 
make the citizens stop drinkin’ and gam- 
blin’ we pass an ordinance makin’ both 
legal.”—Philander Johnson in the Wash- 
ington Star. 

Customer (to butcher): “Those sausages 
you sent me had meat at one end and bread 
at the other.” 

Butcher: “Yes, ma’am; in these hard 
times it’s difficult to make both ends 
meat.”’—Pearson’s. 

Little sister, meeting her uncle, who 
asked how big sister had fared in a music 
examination: “Oh, she missed getting a 
medal, but she was horribly mentioned.’’—— 
Montreal Star. 

If the present trend continues at least 
one out of every white man born in ithe 
United States probably will die of heart 
disease.—Brunswick (Ga.) paper. 


Father: ‘Daughter, isn’t that young man 
rather fast?” 

Daughter: “Yes, but I don’t think he’ll 
get away.”’—Annapolis Log. 


MERCURY HITS 16 DEGREES; 
ONE DIES 
—Cincinnati paper. 


Universalist Publishing House 


John van Schaick, Jr., Manager 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts — 


Directors 


Cornelius A. Parker, Boston, Mass., President. 
Gardner B. Wardwell, Melrose, Mass., Treaswrer. 
Nowell F. Ingalls, Swampscott, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Professor Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass. 


The Universalist Publishing House is a corporation 
organized under the laws of Massachusetts. 


It is under the control of thirty trustees elected by 
ten State Conventions of Universalists and the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Authorized Publishing Agent of the Universalist 
Churches, Publisher of Denominational Books and 
Literature, Agent for the Sale of Books Published Any- 
where in the World, and for Church and Chureh School 
Supplies. 


Owner and Publisher of the Christian Leader, the 
denominational weekly. John van Schaick, Jr., Editor. 
Florence I. Adams, Assistant Editor. Two dollars and 
fifty cents per year. 


And of the Sunday School Helper, the Church School 
Quarterly, edited by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. Seventy- 
five cents a year. 


Send money and orders to the Beacon 
Street office. Send manuscripts to 
the N ewbury Street office 
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